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By NICHOLAS BREACH 


VYWHEN a jazzman of such stature as Jimmy 

Yancey dies, it is not strictly necessary 
to dwell to any extent on biographical detail 
— how he lived, how he worked, where he 
first acquired the rudiments of jazz music and 
began to play. The factor of the greatest 
basic importance is that he did play such 
music ; the task of one who compiles an 
appreciation is to assess the quality of the 
music created and to attempt an estimation 
of its subsequent influence. 


Yancy was self-taught, as were a great many 
other pioneers of piano jazz. However, he 
differed from these others in one substantial 
respect. There is, in his work, none of the 
primitive force and heaviness of attack that 
characterizes so many of his contemporaries. 
His touch, at all times, is exquisitely light and 
subtle ; his phrasing, rigidly economical, 
expresses a great depth and understanding of 
blues, partly by virtue of that same economy. 


Jimmy Yancey was not a_ professional 
musician, never a prolific recorder. In spite 
of this, though there is relatively little of his 
work available on record in this country, we 
find the Yancey piano easier to recognize than 
virtually any other. This, we consider, is 
some small illustration of the remarkable 
distinctiveness of his style. 


To call Yancey ‘‘A pioneer of boogie- 
woogie ’’ as certain people have done in the 
past, would seem to indicate an insufficient 
examination of the musical facts at their 
disposal. They are somewhat meagre, it is 
true ; nevertheless, they seem to show that 
his style differed in innumerable respects 
from boogie-woogie as we know it. Yancey 
Stomp is the only available record which could 
with any justification be described as such. 
His left hand never produced the regular, 
rolling, orthodox bass; the phrasing was 
invariably intermittent and staccatto, fre- 
quently depending for its effect upon intervals 
rather than actual notes. He was a blues 
pianist, a great blues pianist. That, to the 
jazz lover, should prove a sufficiently precise 
definition of his work. 


AN APPRECIATION 


JIMMY YANCEY. 


Big Bill Broonzy, told before his recent 
concert in London of Yancey’s death, said of 
him ; ‘‘ He was a great man, and a fine piano 
player. | knew both him and his wife, Mama 
Yancey, well ; they were both fine people, 
and she was a wonderful blues singer.’’ 
Broonzy went on to refer to Jimmy’s work in 
and around Chicago, and mentioned how 
pianists such as Albert Ammons and Pete 
Johnson came under his influence. ‘* They 
were always to be seen in any club or at any 
party where Jimmy played,’’ said Big Bill. 
‘*We don’t hear pianists like him anymore 
to-day. A man could really sing the blues 
with him.”’ 


There is certainly no doubt that many of 
the jazz pianists who had their origins in the 
Chicago of the ‘twenties were, and still are, 
profoundly influenced by Yancey’s style. 
Indeed, the Yancey Special recording by his 
protege, Meade Lux Lewis, was directly 
instrumental in bringing about Jimmy’s 
recovery from obscurity. In this record, 
available on Brunswick, it is a simple task to 
trace his influence, and to identify it with the 
later recordings by Yancey himself. Notable 
among these same recordings, unfortunately 
as yet not available in this country, is his 
magnificént twelve inch version of Leroy 
Carr’s How Long Blues, on Session. The 


and DERRICK STEWART - BAXTER. 


delicacy and feeling of this record symbolize 
Jimmy’s approach to piano jazz and to jazz as 
a whole. 


His death is a tragedy for several reasons. 
A great jazz musician is lost to jazz ;_ in addi- 
tion, still another of those men capable of 
connecting us directly with the fundamental 
beginnings of the music is dead. Jimmy 
Yancey was a pioneer of Chicago piano jazz, 
and with his death another link with that 
legendary past snaps. These men are becom- 
ing steadily fewer. In the foreseeable future, 
it must be realized, none will remain. Let us 
hope that in losing them we shall not lose 
sight of the jazz forms which they have 
created. 


If you’re looking for the shop with 
the best stock of JAZZ RECORDS 
ITS RIGHT HERE FOR YOU 


at 
DOBELL’S 
77 Charing Cross Road, London, 


W.C. 2. 
Members J.R. R.A. 
Record Manager :—Doug. Dobell. 
(GERrard 4197). 


FOREIGN RECORDS A SPECIALITY. 


If you can’t call, send for 
FREE MONTHLY MAILING LIST 
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About Big Bill Broonzy. 


Big Bill’s concert at Kingsway Hall on 
September 22nd was a very interesting jazz 
occasion. Due to the intransigeancy of our 
malevolent Musicians Union, the cognoscenti 
are compelled to remain in virtual retirement 
nowadays, but at the evening performance 
they were present in force. Some indeed, 
were a long, long ways from home, but all 
seemed to regard their journeyings as well 
worth while. 


What was most regrettable was that the 
hall was not much more than half full, and we 
gathered that the afternoon attendance had 
been even smaller. We donot know whether 
more publicity would have achieved better 
results, but London alone should surely have 
been able to pack a place of that size. Noone 
who is interested in jazz of this century, no 
matter to what faction he is bound, could 
have failed to have profited from hearing a 
blues singer like Big Bill, for Big Bill is the real 
thing, rugged and authentic, his artistry 
remarkable yet wholly unpretentious. 


The concert began badly. Alan Lomax 
came on unannounced to provide a preamble, 
to introduce Big Bill and to supply continuity 
between numbers. In the unenviable cir- 
cumstances, he did an extremely creditable 
job, and as the programme proceeded he 
steadily improved. 


Our first and immediate impression of Big 
Bill was that he was very much greater in 
person than on records. (We have always 
felt a little dubious about his reputation and 
have kept few of his records). It had never 
been our good fortune before to hear a blues 
singer in such a place as the Kingsway Hall, 
which, despite its Low Church background of 
pulpit and organ, has many points in its favour. 
We have heard blues singers in night clubs 
and dives, where the voice is concentrated, 
compressed, or in dance halls like the Savoy, 
where poor acoustics and the crowd rob it of 
freedom. On records, engineers never cope 
satisfactorily with the sudden jumps from 
talking pitch to holler. On September 22nd, 
when Big Bill was singing quietly, a good mike 


took care of things ; when he was shouting 
to the whole wide world, head back, his voice 
had plenty of room to rock on round. 


Of course, from an atmospheric point of 
view, it would be better to hear Big Bill ina 
dive. There his blues would be more low- 
down. But to study the vocal technique of a 
blues singer, a spacious hall can be a fine 
thing. 

Big Bill’s repertoire is well varied, his 
guitar playing delightful, and he swings in no 
mean fashion. Our whole approach to blues 
singing is, we are increasingly aware, influ- 
enced by our feeling for instrumental jazz. 
That is why singers like Joe Turner, Cousin 
Joe, Wynonie Harris and T-Bone have such 
enormous appeal for us. That is why, too, we 
enjoyed Big Bill most at such tempos as he 
took for Black, Brown And White. You may 
accuse us of preferring facility to depth and 
sincerity, but not altogether justly. 


On the debit side, we must refer to a 
tactical error on the part of Lomax. He 
encouraged audience participation. Then 
were heard the hooves of Zane Grey’s 
Thundering Herd, straight from a Dixieland 
club, no doubt, and clapping on no recog- 
nizable beat. There was also a young pianist 
named Roy Sturgess. 


This young man has much to learn. He 
may have been shedding inhibitions when he 
vaulted over the ecclesiastical background, 
tucked up his feet coyly on the piano stool, 
and indulged in a variety of ‘‘comic”’ 
gestures and grimaces, but it wasn’t the right 
place. Our American companion grumbled 
bitterly about the weakness of British*comedy 
and convinced himself that the pianist was a 
fugitive from Billy Cotton’s band. The 
drummer and bassist at least performed 
without ostentation throughout and we felt 
sorry for them when, towards the end of the 
evening, Lomax’s call for the trio to return 
to the stage was greeted with spontaneous 
cries of ‘‘No!”’ from all parts of the hall. 
Unfortunately, the cries were ignored. 


lf that damned, anti-social Musicians Union 
is to continue to prevent us from hearing the 
great jazz instrumentalists (while dancers 
and musicians tumble into the kingdom from 
countries as different as Jugo Slavia, Spain 
and Denmark), then by all means let us have 
more blues singers like Big Bill Broonzy. 


— 119 — 
Hines and Humes. 


Our writings on those Jazz, Selection 
records by Earl Hines aroused more interest 
than we expected. (They were by one of 


BRIGHTLY ASD POLITELY. 


those scandalous big bands, if you remember). 
A couple of reliable correspondents have 
enlightened us on some aspects of Ain’t Gonna 
Give Nobody None Of This Jelly Roll. 


We thought the vocal revealed a great 
improvement in the style of Lord Essex, 
who was given label credit. Well, it wasn’t 
Essex at all. It was Earl himself ! 


We griped about the gal singers who came 
on briefly at the end. Their purpose wasn’t 
apparent to us because we didn’t listen care- 
fully. They were doing a take-off on the 
J-E-L-L-O radio commercial with considerable 
accuracy. Some fun? Or do you prefer 
foot-and-mouth trombone players ? 


Our raves about recent sides by Helen 
Humes don’t seem to have been unjustified. 
Two of the best have been released in France 
in one coupling : If | Could Be With You and 
Million Dollar Secret. Milton Mezzrow, no 
less, reviews them ecstatically in ‘* Bulletin 
du Hot Club de France.’’ Says he, being 
translated, ‘‘ Helen Humes is one of the 
greatest blues singers who are still with us.”’ 
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CONTINUING with the theoretical side of 

music (see June—September JAZZ 
JOURNAL), let’s leave the piano keyboard for 
the moment, and look at one or two other 
instruments. 

It may sometimes strike non-performers as 
peculiar that a trumpet, capable of playing 
something like 33 different notes, should only 
have three valves, with which, as any mathe- 
matician will tell you, only 8 valve combina- 
tions are available. 

The answer is that the average trumpet 
player can produce seven different notes 
from his instrument without pressing down 
any valves. (Those notes are known as the 
‘Harmonic Series ’’). On the piano, those 
notes (reading upwards) are B flat, F, B flat, 
D, F and B flat. Higher notes are possible if 
he trains his lip sufficiently, and there is an 
available A flat which in practise is not used 
because it is basically out of tune. 

It was to make possible the notes in be- 
tween those of the harmonic series that 
trumpet valves were introduced. Pitch of 
note is determined by length of tubing, so 
that if the column of air being blown through 
a trumpet is diverted into a slightly longer 
course, the pitch will be proportionately 
lower. The first valve (the one nearest to the 
player’s lips) sends the air-column on a 
detour, and reduces the resulting note by 
two ; in other words, if the player blows a 
D and presses the first valve down, the note 
coming out of his trumpet will be a C. The 
middle or second valve sends the note down 
one, and the third valve send it down three. 
Various valve combinations can be used, until 
the limit is reached with all three valves down, 
when the note which the player “‘ lips ’’ into 
the mouthpiece is lowered by six. 

The trombone works on the same principle, 
though in this case, of course, a slide is used 
instead of valves to lower the pitch of a 
‘‘lipped ’’ note. With the slide fully closed 
the harmonic series is the same as with a 
trumpet. When the slide is lowered to the 
fullest extent of the player’s arm (7th Position) 
the lip note is lowered by six. 

The glissando so beloved of dixieland 
trombonists is done by pulling the slide 
slowly from an extended position to a closed 
position, but it is only possible in certain very 
limited keys. For instance, it is simple to 


‘*lip ’’ a B flat with the slide fully extended 
(making the resulting note E) and pull the 
slide up to the second position (resulting 
note A), making a glissando from E to A, but 
it is impossible to play a glissando from D to 
G. To play a smooth glissando on trumpet 


seems at first sight to be impossible, but it 
can be done by pressing the valves half way 
down and gradually increasing the lip pressure. 

The clarinet works on the same principle — 
the longer the tube the lower the note — but 
the different notes are produced by key 
fingering rather than lip pressure. That at 
least applies to the first octave and a fifth (see 
July issue), after which the player intention- 
ally overblows the instrument in order to get 
into his upper register. The notes of the first 
octave are obtained by normal fingering, and 
the gap of a fifth that occurs before the over- 
blowing begins has to be filled in by rather 
unsatisfactory ‘‘ freak ’’ methods. It is one 
of the constructional drawbacks of the 
instrument. At that point the tone is weaker 
and fingering is much more difficult, so that 
knowledgeable composers and arrangers 
never write very complex passages across this 
part of the instrument (known as ‘‘ the 
break ’’), and jazz clarinettists usually avoid 
it in improvising. 

There are naturally no ‘‘ pitching 
troubles in playing the guitar, since the points 
on the neck of the instrument at which the 
fingers should be pressed down are marked by 
“*frets.’’ Some guitarists (Josh White among 
them) learn only one set of chords for one key, 
and vary the key by clipping on a device 
known as a ‘‘ Caput.’’ This fits round the 
neck of the guitar at any required point and, 
by shortening all the strings the same amount, 
has the effect of putting the whole instrument 
into a new key, while the fingering remains 
the same.: 

The principle of the tuba or sousaphone is 
exactly the same as that of the trumpet. The 
basic technique of piano playing is known to 
most people, though there is still a certain 
vagueness about the pedals. The foot pedal 
on the left is known as the Soft pedal, and the 
one on the right (usually, and quite incorrectly 
called the Loud) is the Sustaining pedal. By 
holding the dampers off the strings it allows 
the sound to be sustained ; in no piano ever 
made by man does it make the volume louder. 
A third pedal sometimes found between the 
two, which has been the downfall of many a 
jazz pianist, merely sustains notes which are 
already pressed down, while allowing subse- 
quent notes to be played ‘‘ short.’” One can 
imagine it being used by a solo pianist in 
Goodman’s Air Mail Special. 

There are literally hundreds of technical 
terms, most of them Italian, used in music, 
and a good many are in constant use in jazz. 
(‘‘Glissando,"’ for instance, mentioned above). 
Cadenza means a showy passage for a solo 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


By STEVE RACE. 


instrument (or voice), often unaccompanied 
and, as we would put it, ‘‘ out of tempo.’’ 
The expression Ad. Lib. can refer either to 
rhythm, in which case it means ‘‘ out of 
tempo,”’ or to a solo passage which is impro- 
vised. The Coda is the tail to a piece of music; 
the opposite, in fact, of the Intro(duction). 


In popular music we’ve invented a few 
technical terms of our own. The Middle 
Eight, for instance, is the middle eight bars 
or middle phrase of a popular song. (In 
Honeysuckle Rose, to take an example, it would 
be the phrase starting at the words ** You’re 
my sugar ’’ and ending ‘**.. . when you stir it 
up’’). The Off-beat or After-beat is in 
musicians’ language the up-beat ; the 2nd or 
4th beats of the bar, when the arm of the 
conductor (if any !) would be going up. His 
arm goes down on the first beat of the bar, 
hence Downbeat. Ensemble means strictly 
speaking, all together. Unison, equally 
strictly, is ‘‘ two parts at the same pitch.” 
It would apply to two or more instruments 
playing the same tune, as opposed to playing 
in harmony. 


In conclusion | ought to correct two mis- 
prints which occurred in my article in the 
September issue. Paragraph 4, line 8, should 
read: ‘Except D and E, which have eight 
beats.’’ In the middle column, paragraph 3, 
line 6, the notes should read : ‘* C, E, G, G,”’ 
etc. Toreaders who were misled by the latter 
—and to the shade of Johann Strauss —| 
offer my apologies. 
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ESPITE 
dubious quarters, the American jazz 


recent admonishments from 


scene has seldom been brighter. Reports 
from major cities throughout this land of ours 
indicate that, if jazz IS dead, it’s cadaver con- 
tinues to produce an eerie toe tapping 
cadence. A goodly portion of that rhythmic 
sound can be heard in these parts, as witness : 


THE LOCAL JAZZ SCENE .. . The brightest 
vision in the beam of our Los Angeles spot- 
light glows from the direction of Hollywood 
and Vine. Just a few doors west of the famed 
intersection, one can hear some rather 
exciting sounds these Sunday afternoons at 
Sardi’s Monkey Room. Nappy Lamare’s 
group occupy the small bandstand six nights 
a week, but on Sunday, Joe Darensbourg, 
clarinettist with Kid Ory’s band, heads the 
daylight sessions. On recent Sundays, elbow 
benders have heard Barney Bigard (on 
vacation from Louis Armstrong’s All Stars — 
while Louis faces the Hollywood cameras). 
Alphonse Picou dropped in last week before 
returning to New Orleans. Pianist Jerry 
Wiggins and trumpeter Teddy Buckner have 
also contributed to the jam sessions... Red 
Nichols, a fixture in the Hollywood jazz scene 
for several years has again hit the road. The 
Five Pennies are touring the east for the first 
time since the war (World War Two, that is) 
. .. Back in his home town for an engagement 
at the Oasis, Lionel Hampton received a huge 
welcome climaxed with a three mile parade 
in his honour. During his stay on the coast, 
the vibe king will make several television 
shorts and some M.G.M. records. Hamp and 
his aggregation of 33 musicians may also do 
another theatre engagement before heading 
east. Several months ago, the Hampton crew 
broke all attendance records at the Paramount 
Theatre here... Local New Orleans enthusi- 
asts are looking forward to the proposed 
Papa Celestin appearance set for late February 
. «+ The Lighthouse at nearby Hermosa Beach 
provides a lone beacon for modernists. All- 
star bop bashes are conducted by ex-Kenton 
bassist Howard Rumsey ... Nesuhi Ertegun is 
currently conducting a Survey Of Jazz under 
the banner of the music division of the 
University of California at Los Angeles... 
Kid Ory has decided to remain in L.A. He 
continues to draw capacity crowds at the 331 
Club. 

SCENE AROUND ... George Brunies pulled 
out of the Johnny Laine band in Chicago’s 
1111 Club. Mike Riley has been mentioned 
as a possible replacement. The popular 
Brunies turned down an offer from Louis 
Armstrong and will open with his own group 


American Jazz Scene 


by FLOYD LEVIN. 


BARNEY BIGARD. 


in San Francisco late this year... News from 
the sour grape-vine indicates that Zutty 
Singleton and Lee Collins have accepted a 
European offer. We must add, however, that 
similar reports have caught this reporter off- 
base too often in the past to place much 
credence to the rumours ... Turk Murphy 
has abandoned plans to appear at Nick’s in 
New York City and will take part in next 
month’s Dixieland Jubilee here in Los 
Angeles... Earl Wilson, Manhattan columnist, 
reports that Aly Khan gave ‘‘ musician 
Sidney’’ a signed cheque for a wedding present 
with instructions to ‘‘fill in the amount ”’ 
. . » Doc Evans is back at his old stomping 
grounds, Minneapolis, Minn. Incidentally, 
some glowing reports from that area have 
filtered in this direction carrying tales of an 
exciting new musician — trumpet player Bob 
Grundfelder. More about him in future 
columns... Red Nichols is signed to follow 
Bechet into Chi’s Blue Note... From The 
Crescent City comes news of a Jazz Festival 
at The Municipal Auditorium for the benefit 
of The Crippled Children’s Hospital. George 
Lewis, The Basin Street 6, Paul Barbarin, and 
The Dukes of Dixie are set to appear at the 
benefit. 


LOOK WHO WE FOUND DEPT... . Two 
blues singers this month . . . ALBERTA 
HUNTER, whose voice appeared on scores 
of early race records. She is currently appear- 
ing at the Bon Soir in the Windy City... 
LIZZIE MILES, noted for her sides with Jelly 
Roll Morton. Dr. Edmond Souchon reports 
that Miss Miles is singing in the New Orleans 
area. 


JAZZ ON RECORD ... Much of the activity 
in this department is centred around the ever- 
increasing Long Playing catalogues. A very 
notable item appeared on the new Remington 


label this month. This LP offers 8 tasteful 
tunes by Ethel Waters — reissues of her 1946 
Continental sides which failed to gain much 
recognition. In our opinion, these are the 
best Waters records since the early Colum- 
bias — on a par with the famed Blackbirds 
Album sides . . . Jazz Man will enter the LP 
field with a Don Ewellset. A noted Turkish 
artist will provide the cover art-work ... 
Blue Note has issued ‘‘Echos of New Orleans’”’ 
volume 2 featuring more George Lewis 
Climax masters. 


Victor has launched an impressive LP 
reissue programme on their new ‘‘ Popular 
Collectors Issue ’’ label. The set is called ‘‘ A 
Treasury of Immortal Performances,’’ with 
selections by Muggsy Spanier, Fats Waller, 
Louis Armstrong, Benny Goodman, etc. A 
tiny footnote at the bottom of the album 
cover defines the Popular Collectors Series 
as ‘‘... recordings of great historical interest 
although technically not representative of 
RCA Victor’s present-day high standards.’’ 
(Here’s Victor trying to offer an apology for 
issuing Muggsy’s Dippermouth, and Fats’ 
jitterbug Waltz!) . . Latest Columbia 
‘*Piano Moods’ LP spotlights talented 
Chicago pianist, Max Miller... The Tempo 
LP by Johnny Wiggs’ New Orleans Band 
mentioned hear a while back will be issued 
this month. Same label has just cut 4 sides 
with the Joe Darensbourg quintet .. . Two 
fine old tunes, The World Is Waiting For The 
Sunrise and Birth Of The Blues are enjoying a 
revival via the commercial record route. 

Here’s a rapid glance at the eight stellar 
singles issued by Good Time Jazz this month : 
BURT BALES AND THE GIN BOTTLE 4. 
GTJ 35 Angry/Doodle Doo-Doo 
GTJ 36 Down Among The Sheltering Palms/ 

Cakewalking Babies. 
Burt Bales, p.; Joe Darensbourg, cl. ; 
George Bruns, tuba; Minor Hall, d. 
BUNK JOHNSON AND THE YERBA 
BUENA JAZZ BAND. 

GTJ 37 When | Move To The Sky/Nobody’s 
Fault But Mine 

GTJ 38 Ory’s Creole Trombone/The Girls Go 
Crazy. 

Bunk Johnson, tp.; Turk Murphy, tb. ; 
Ellis Horne, cl.; Burt Bales, p.; Pat 
Patton, bj.; Clancy Hayes, d.; Squire 
Girsback, bass. 

TURK MURPHY’S JAZZ BAND. 


GTJ 39 After You’ve Gone/fust A Closer Walk 
With Thee 

GTJ 40 Down By The Riverside/Canal Street 
Blues. 

Turk Murphy, tb.; Don Kinch, tp.; Bill 
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Napier, ci. ; Skippy Anderson, p.; Pat 
Patton, bj.; George Bruns, tuba; Stan 
Ward, drums. 


THE FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO. 
GTJ 41 Sobbin’ Blues/Just A Stomp At Twilight 
GTJ 42 Firechief Rag/Who Walked In When ! 

Walked Out. 

The happy sounding Bales’ sides contain 
some impressive clarinetting by Joe Darens- 
bourg (omitted on Cakewalking Babies). The 
first coupling includes vocals by Jeanne Gayle, 
Mrs. George Bruns in private life. Watch 
for some interesting tuba on all four sides. 
Sheltering Palms best displays Joe’s mellow 
clarinet and ends with an unexpected trom- 
bone break by Bruns. 


The Bunk Johnson platters were issued from 
restored masters originally recorded by 
David Rosenbaum in San Francisco about 8 
years ago. Some of Bunk’s best efforts were 
captured on the second coupling. The pair 
of spirituals have inspiring vocals by shouting 
Sister Lottie Peavey. Turk and Bunk duet 
behind her moaning chorus on Move To The 
Sky, the Rosetta Tharpe tune. 


Turk Murphy fans will find much merit in 
the four tunes he recorded while appearing 
at the Garden of Aliah last year. His provo- 
cative vocal on the Creamer-Layton ever- 
green places this version high on the long list 
of recordings of the tune. The Oliver classic, 
Canal Street, showcases some wonderful tuba 
by Bruns — both in ensemble work and 
behind Kinch’s torrid muted chorus. 


The FHS Plus A Few continue their parade 
of sides with an original by trumpeter Danny 
Alguire — Firechief Rag. The ‘* Stomp” 
number is an instrumental parody cf Love's 
Old Sweet Song. The opening camp-meeting 
organ is joined by a tambourine sounding 
banjo and Salvation Army-type trumpet, 
before Ward Kimball’s gutty trombone 
breaks through to set the pace that continues 
until the organ fades into the run-off slot. 


These latest contributions by Good Time 
Jazz should occupy welcomed positions on 
record shelves throughout the country. 

See you here next issue. 


EDITORIAL. 


WE have just returned from our 

holidays and having caught some 
sun, we are all brown and as handsome 
as is possible under the circumstances — 
the circumstances being of course avoir- 
dupois and that unfortunate thing we see 
whilst shaving. 

However, it is not of ourselves that we 
wish to speak, no, funnily enough we have 
a word or so to say about jazz. Whilst 
we were away, we did not, like other 
slothful creatures we know of, just forget 
that jazz existed, we bent a critical ear 
to what was going on overseas. We 
didn’t overdo it, but we did hear most of 
the French bands of note and came away 
with one fact uppermost in our minds. 

All-in-all the French rhythm sections 
are very much better than ours, they 
havea gaiety and spontaneity about them 
and they act as an urge to the front line, 
rather than following it, as most of ours 
do. But, the French have no great jazz 
figure as we have here in England. 

To refresh our memories, we paid a 
visit to Golders Green a few days ago and 


there he was, playing as well, if not 
better than ever. 


To really appreciate Humphrey 
Lyttelton you want to miss him for some 
weeks and then go and hear him play in 
the excellent setting of the Refectory 
Restaurant. It is unlike a jazz club, for 
the room is clean and finely decorated ; 
and what is more important, the acous- 
tics are just perfect for jazz. Humphrey 
likes playing there, and believe us, he 
sounds just wonderful ! 


FRIENDS OF FATS. 

Under the above title, a society has 
now been formed for the appreciation 
of the music of Thomas Waller. Ed 
Kirkeby, his old manager, has been roped 
in as President and a noteworthy com- 
mittee has been elected. 


We’ll always lend a hand to further any 
worthy jazz cause, and we think this is a 
good one. If you are interested in 
joining the society all particulars can be 
obtained from Mr. R. M. Cooks, 17 St. 
Cyprians Road, Tooting, S.W.17. 


THE EDITORS. 


DANCE, DINE and WINE 
in COMFORT to 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
and his BAND 


at the new luxurious 


REFECTORY RESTAURANT 


(opposite Golders Green Tube Station) 


Golders Green, N.W. 11. 
7-30 to 11-00 every Monday Night 
Admission - - 5/- 

Double Ticket - 8- 
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ape AND TELL ME, HERR ROLLINI, IN WHAT YEAR DID YOUR 


GRANDSON, ADRIAN, RUN AWAY TO AMERICA 
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COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE, 


PARAMOUNT 


12000 Series (continued) 


Notes, Accompaniments, etc. 


With orchestra 
Black Swan Orchestra 


With orchestra” 

piano 

orchestra 
Henderson's Novelty Orchestra 
With orchestra 
Henderson's Novelty Orchestra 


Belasco’s South American "Orchestra 


With orchestra 
Jazz Masters 
Fletcher Henderson (piano) 


” ” 


piano 


With orchestra 


James P. Johnson’s Harmony Eight 
With orchestra 


Cat. Mat. Takes Titles Artists, etc. 
12121 Jesus, | come Sat Arthur Williams and Walter Johnson (v) 
The Holy City Lorenzo Wells (v) 
12122 Oh, promise me ! Carlton Boxhill (tenor) 
Sunrise and you ” 
12123 Lead, kindly light Herbert Black (baritone) 
Free as a bird 
12124 So long, Bert George Jones, Jr. (baritone) 
Night and you ... » ” 
42125 No one would do it now Earl B. Westfield (comic) 
Asleep five years Pe » ” 
12126 103 Blind Man Blues i Katie Crippen 
104 Sing ‘em for mama, play * ‘em for me ... » ” 
12127 Strut, Miss Lizzie Lula Whidby 
Home again Blues - ” ” 
12128 I’m wild about moonshine p. Creamer and Layton 
It’s getting So you can’t trust nobody .. ” ” 
12129 That's my cup blues Ree Katie Crippen 
When it’s too late ” ” 
12130 Honey love ¢ Marion Harrison 
Caribbean moon ” ” 
12131 Jelly Roll Blues ... Excelsior Norfolk Quartette 
Coney Island Babe ” ” 
12132 Ain't got nothin’ blues ... Mary Straine 
Fowler Twist John P. Vigal (tenor) 
12133 Lucy me William H. Farrell 
Cowbells ” ” 
12134 The Wicked Fives’ Blues. ae Lena Wilson 
You've got everything a sweet daddy n needs but me ... ” ” 
12135 1 want to Isabelle Washington 
That’s why I’m loving you » ” 
12136 Do it a long time, papa Faye Barnes 
| just want a daddy ” 
12137 | like you Eddie Gray 
Why did you make a plaything of me? 
12138 You've got what I’ve been for .. 
12139 Buzz Mirandy ... Andrew Copeland 
Down in Dixie Land ” ” 
12140 So blue ... Marson Harrison 


Baby, can't you understand 


|" is advisable for any artist anxious to be 

suspected of genius to die very young. 
That way he is fairly safe from being caught 
repeating himself too often. Foran executant 
musician, particularly a practitioner of jazz, 
it is also advisable to avoid making too many 
records. The ideal is to appear on about 
half-a-dozen for the most obscure American 
company you can find. The manufacturers 
should be persuaded to go bankrupt immedi- 
ately afterwards. Years later, a dubbing from 
a worn-out sample pressing from a rejected 
master will be launched on the British public, 
complete with a personnel by Brian-call-me- 
the-sage-of-Oxhey-now-Rust, and from then 
on you have nothing to fear in the way of 
criticism. We hereby announce a new motto 
for all dubbing fans : inaudible is incompar- 
able ! 

This is just the way the careers of Messrs. 
James and Thomas Dorsey were’nt. Hence, 
it is now fashionable to denigrate them. 
They have been playing right out in public for 
about twenty-eight years, during which 
period they must have appeared on some 
thousands of records, most of which are 


DORSEY DATA 


reasonably easy for anybody to come by. 
Consequently their faults and their virtues 
are readily apparent to all who take the 
trouble to listen for them. The main purpose 
of the column this month is to suggest, 
indeed, that younger collectors do in fact 
listen to the Dorseys for themselves instead 
of accepting, unexamined, the generally 
uncomplimentary verdict of the ‘‘ authori- 
ties ’’ on their achievements. 

Let us first consider them as soloists. 
James D., for instance, is an excellent musician. 
If you like a clarinet to sound like one, instead 
of like a nose flute, played by a man with 
chronic asthma, James may suit you very well. 
We admit that he was not an inspired per- 
former on either of his regular instruments, 
nor an especially imaginative one ; many of 
his solo choruses were, we fear, carefully 
worked out in advance, and when bereft of 
opportunities for premeditation he often 
descended to mere doodling. Still, even his 
doodlings were usually neat, and frequently 
quite humorous as well, and somehow we 
don’t think he ever imagined himself as a 
man with a divine mission to redeem jazz from 
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With piano 


artistic decay. Nowadays he leads successful 
commercial bands of one sort and another, 
and still eats regularly. With all due humility, 
we admit that we never think any the worse 
of a man for being successful. We ourselves 
rather like money, and the things it buys, and 
comfort ourselves in our shame by reflecting 
that such not entirely negligible characters as 
W. Shakespeare, L. Beethoven, W. A. 
Mozart, G. F. Handel and J. Donne did too if 
they could find it. On the whole, then, we 
rather admire J. Dorsey for remaining alive, 
active and prosperous when so many of his 
former playmates are none of them. 


Mr. Thomas Dorsey is also alive, active and 
prosperous. To judge from a film in glorious 
unnatural Technicolour which we saw some 
time ago, he is now grey-headed, dignified and 
generally suggestive of the University Pro- 
fessor type (advanced bio-chemistry, we 
rather fancy). His present commercial 
eminence is largely due to the fact that some 
twenty years ago he took to making noises 
like a French horn on his old trombone in 
tunes like /’m Getting Sentimental Over You. 
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JIMMY DORSEY. 


He is known, we are credibly informed, as 

“‘The Sentimental Gentleman of Swing,’’ 

which suggests that he was christened by 

somebody who hadn’t listened to his earlier 
8 records. Sentimental was about the last 
ae thing Mr. Dorsey was in those days : he fitted 
somewhere between the polite quasi-Kneller 
Hall style of Mr. Mole, and the uninhibited 
and often unmusical blowings of Mr. Tea- 
garden. He was inevitably full of fun and 
games and the general joy of life, and always 
produced a genuine brass tone into the bar- 
gain. 

Thomas also played the trumpet, and some- 
how we don’t think quite as much of his 
trumpet-playing as we feel we are expected 
to. He usually produced a fiercely attacking 
style, and never ran short of ideas on what to 


attack. Nevertheless, his playing gives the 
impression that it was slightly fumbled, and 
perhaps the truth is that he played the instru- 
ment too little to keep even in practice on it, 
His trumpet solos, too, have a knack of tailing 
off towards the end, in which, though in 
nothing else, he resembled Bix, who generally 
started out gloriously and finished up string- 
ing notes together to play out time. How- 
ever, we incline to the view that much of the 
solo trumpet playing in the records we are 
about to notice variously attributed to Bloom, 
Klein and Margolis, was in fact his work. 
Anybody deeply concerned in the matter 
could acquire his Tiger Rag solo and think the 
matter out for himself. 


RECORDINGS. 

The largest and most easily accessible body 
of vintage Dorsey recordings consists of the 
Parlophone issues between 1928 and 1930. 
During this period, the brethren did a great 
deal of recording for Okeh, whose Recording 
Manager was then one Justin Ring. Without 
any inside information on the subject, we 
suspect that Mr. Ring had much more to do 
with the records under the Dorsey name than 
they did themselves. In our view, it is a 
complete misconception of, if you like, the 
domestic economy of commercial recording 
to say, as one Collectors’ Bible does, that a 
record issued under the Dorsey’s name by 
Parlophone is spurious because it appeared 
on Okeh as by Milt Shaw. Pretty much the 
same group of recording angels formed the 
personnel of bands on Okeh under many 
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[ZINN ARTHUR 
TOMMY DORSEY. 


names besides the Dorseys, Shaw and ‘‘ The 
Travellers.’’ There is previous little difference 
between the actual personnels of Trum- 
bauer’s Orchestra and Bix and his gang, 
between Joe Venuti’s Orchestra and Eddie 
Lang’s Orchestra or Arthur Schutt’s ditto. 
Apart from the sordid commercial considera- 
tion of giving an appearance of variety in the 
lists, the different leaders’ names were useful 
indications of differences of style, nothing 
more. 

Before commencing their career of musical 
spivery, and general God-wottery in the New 
York studios, the Dorseys had been involved 
in the Goldkette organization in and round 
Detroit for a spell, though never, we think, 
pundits notwithstanding, with the main band. 


RECORDS 


THE CHRISTIE BROTHERS STOMPERS 
Ai, Ai, Ai/Bucket got a hole in it 
TOOTS THIELEMAN’S QUARTET 


I can’t get started How high the Moon 


TITO BURNS AND HIS SEXTET 


The Old Music Master (V. Terry upsaied 


Festival Hall 


| hear Music/The Slider ... 
LESTER YOUNG AND HIS BAND 


ie These foolish things /Lester’s Be-Bop Boogie .. 


JAMES MOODY with STRINGS 
Cherokee Pennies from Heaven 
AL COHN QUARTET 
Infinity 
ZOOT SIMS’ QUARTET 
The Scene is clean ... 
ZOOT SIMS’ QUARTET 
Jane-O Memories of you ... 
STAN GETZ QUARTET 
Night and Day/Prelude to a Kiss 


CLAUDE BOLLING NEW ORLEANS JAZZMEN 


Dippermouth Blues/Riverside Blues 


THE CHRISTIE BROTHERS STOMPERS 


Winin’ Boy Blues/Cielito Lindo 


10-170 
*  «O~Price 6/5}d. including tax * 
te ESQUIRE RECORDS, 76, Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C. 1. 


THE JOHNNY DANKWORTH SEVEN | 


ALAN CLARE, Piano 
The Folks who live on the Hill/Tabu 5-033 
LORD BEGINNER — International Calypso Singer — 
with KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO-CUBISTS 
10-160 West Indians and the Steel sihiniapieiiede 
Turpin’s Victory 5-034 
10-161 TITO PUENTE dir: ORQUESTA TROPICAL 
Tito’s Mambo/Baile Simon 5-035 
410-162 MICHEL RAMOS and the CARENO CUBAN BOYS 
Maia/Boucle Blonde (slow Rumbas) 5-036 
10-163 MARCEL PAGNOUL AND HIS ORCHESTRA | 
Un Souvenir/Roses of Picardy ‘ 5-037 
10-164 KEYS HAMMOND on the Electric Organ 
Margie/Wabash Blues ba 5-038 
10-165 MARCEL BIANCHI and his HAWAIIAN ENSEMBLE 
Destiny/Mexicali Rose oe 5-039 
BILL BRAMWELL Novelty Vocal and Guitar with 
10-166 String Bass 
Barrel-House Music/Shoutin’ in that Amen 
10-167 Corner 5-040 
LORD BEGINNER with KENNY. GRAHAM'S 
10-168 AFRO-CUBISTS 
1951 Festival of Britain/ sige Women to One 
10-169 Man i 5-041 
ALAN CLARE, Piano 
There’s a small Hotel/Lover 5-042 
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Price 5/9d. including tax 
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Goldkette, if he had done nothing else, had 
created a demand for the large band playing 
enterprising arrangements of current num- 
bers ; and we suspect that Mr. Ring decided 
to try records in a similar vein on the Okeh 
public. Very likely the brethren earned their 
label credit by advising on how to give records 
that Goldkette flavour, but we doubt if they 
did much more, apart from that, than play. 
The distinctive nature of the records is largely 
due to the arrangements, on which the Gold- 
kette influence is most marked, especially at 
the start. The arrangers included Arthur 
Schutt, George Crozier, and, so we are told, 
Glenn Miller, though in his case we remain a 
prey to doubts. It is worth noting, though, 
that the similarity in style between arrange- 
ments allegedly from different pens suggests 
that somebody dictated policy in no uncertain 
terms. 

It must be remembered that, with the ex- 
ception of the so-called ‘‘concert ’’ versions, 
mentioned later, these records were com- 
mercials, issued without explanation or 
apology in the ordinary Okeh popular lists. 
Orchestral ‘‘ cleverness ’’ is limited to intro- 
ductions, bridge passages and codas, some of 
which sound as if they must have been fiend- 
ishly difficult to play (e.g. My Kinda Love). 
Otherwise, apart from solos, plain block 
scoring for sections and full ensemble is the 
rule ; and the precision of the section work is 
wholly admirable, especially the unison trom- 
bone playing of Thomas D. and Miller. Vocals 
were usually very lightly accompanied, and 
not allowed to break the tempo. The rhythm 
section — generally Schutt, Stan King, Hank 
Stern on tuba and Lang or Botkin on guitar 
(but much more Botkin than Lang, we fancy) 
— was like the vintage Ellington rhythm 
section, or the original Casa Loma one, in 
that it produced a really distinctive tone as 
well as laying down a firm foundation for the 
rest of the band. The whole impulse behind 
these records seems to be the production of 
something almost equally acceptable to the 
fan and to the public. 

PRETENTIOUS ARRANGEMENTS. 

The double-sided ‘‘ ccncert ’’ recordings 
are regrettable. If things of this sort have 
to be done — which we do not necessarily 
concede — local lads Hylton and Payne did 
them as well as possible. These examples 
suggest an attempt to cash in on a presumed 
public for pretentious arrangements created 
by Paul Whiteman. They were arranged by 
George Crozier, of whom we know little 
except that he was a trombone player as well 
as an arranger, and by internal evidence 
scored some of the weaker and more commer- 
cial dance titles in this series. Was It A 
Dream is stiff with fiddles, and astandard work 
of reference contains the information that 
the orchestra was conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy. Maybe Dr. Ormandy’s name 


appeared on the label of one of the American 
issues, but we doubt whether he was physi- 
cally in the studio and wagging a baton during 


EAST 


GLASGOW 


PARKHEAD 
THE RECORD SHOP, 
195, Tolilcross Road 


opposite the Bus and Tram depot, 
No. 29 Tram (Nos. 10, 15 & 30 pass near). 


ASK FOR GRETA. 


WEST 


GLASGOW 


MARYHILL 
THE MUSIC SHOP 
10, Raeberry Street, 


opposite the Blytheswood Cinema. 
Nos, Il, 13, 18, 33 & 40 Trams, 


ASK FOR MARIE. 
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For the benefit of out-of-town customers we are continuing 
to take a small selection ef Jazz discs to our enclosure 
in BARROWLAND on Saturdays and Sundays. 

Please try to come early.— Clifford. 


* 


SIDNEY BECHET on KING JAZZ, MELODISC, JAZZ PARADE, VOGUE, HMV, TEMPO. 
GEORGE SHEARING on MGM, VOGUE, LONG-PLAYING (331/3rd rpm), DECCA. 

JOSH WHITE on LP (331/3rd), LONDON, JAZZ PARADE, BRUNSWICK, MELODISC. 
GRAEME BELL on SUPRAPHON, NIXA, TEMPO, PARLOPHONE. 


STAN GETZ on MELODISC, COLUMBIA, 


VOGUE. 


LEADBELLY on TEMPO, MELODISC, BRUNSWICK, LONG-PLAYING (33 1/3rd rpm) 
DUKE ELLINGTON on VOGUE, COLUMBIA, HMV, PARLOPHONE 

Dj. REINHARDT on ORIOLE, HMV, DECCA. 

NAT KING COLE on SAVOY, BRUNSWICK, PARLOPHONE, MELODISC, CAPITOL. 


As well as a large stock of BOP, BLUES, BOOGIE on many 
different labels, we also have folk music from most countries 


on SUPRAPHON, LP (334), COLUMBIA ; 


we also have folk 


music from IRELAND on the Green W label and the 18000 label 


the session! Ormandy did, of course, run 
salon orchestras, and such like for Okeh, 
and may perhaps have been assistant to Ring. 
In addition to the 10-in. version on Okeh 
and Parlo, a 12-in. version exists which 
appeared on the Harmony label ; it is under- 
stood to be 4-in. more boring than the other. 
Mr. Justin Ring himself takes a modest label 
credit as conductor on Lover Come Back To 
Me. The only interesting feature of these 
concert versions is the extraordinarily high 
standard of legitimate virtuosity displayed in 
the solos by everybody concerned. 


Apart from those already mentioned, the 
following are also known, or assumed, to have 
appeared in these records : Leo McConville, 
Joe Tarto, Bing Crosby (stand-out vocal on 
My Kinda Love), Scrappy Lambert, and Arnold 
Brillhart (the super-safe section man, with 
one of the loveliest straight tones ever pro- 
duced from a saxophone). Fairly safe invest- 
ments among the Parlophone issues include : 
My Kinda Love, Mean To Me, Button Up Your 
Overcoat, My Melancholy Baby, and Breakaway 
(on a red label Parlophone as Will Perry’s 
Orchestra, played by reduced band). From 
French Cdeon, not too uncommon in this 
country, might be added Forgetting You and 
Evening Star. For those not imperishably 
wedded to the sand-and-gravel tone of the 
modern American shoe-string labels, the 
crisp sharply-defined Okeh recording should 
be a joy. To most collectors apart from the 
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rabid specialists, indeed, these records should 
present many points of interest as well as 
providing a good deal of pleasant listening. 
We suggest that they should not be too 
sternly passed over when junked on future 
expeditions. 
CRITICAL DICTA. 
‘*Musical criticism has not yet been 
blessed with a Thucydides.”’ 
Ernest Newman, The Sunday Times, 23rd 
September, 1951. 
‘* Tempo have evidently reduced the art of 
dubbing from early discs to a fine one.”’ 
Oliver King, The Gramophone, September, 
1951. 
O tempora, O mores ! 


Our continued claim to the best 
stock in Great Britain of all 
kinds of JAZZ RECORDS can be 
confirmed by 

a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with over 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Member J. R. R.A. 
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WORTRH 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND. 
Dauphin St. Blues/just A Little While To Stay 
Here. 

(Melodisc 1030). 

It seems a pity that this is the last record 
this little band made before they broke up, 
as it is quite their best. It has really got an 
individual sound and the boys were on the 
brink of creating something — as opposed to 
re-creating. 

The balance is not too good in places and 
some of the solo work is a little muffled in 
consequence, but clarinettist Monty Sunshine 
(quite our best name in local jazz circles) 
comes through well enough to earn himself 
praise for fine jazz feeling. 


The ensembles are well knit and relaxed, 
particularly in the faster gospel song, and the 
passage for two cornets on this side makes a 
nice hot sound. 


The blues on the reverse is taken at atempo 
which is perhaps a little too slow for comfort, 
but after a rather shaky start the band settle 
down and play some good relaxed music. 


S.T. 


BOB CROSBY ORCHESTRA. 
Shanghai (7533)/L’Amour Toujours (7536). 
(Capitol CL 13585). 

Bob Crosby’s debut on the Capitol label is 
not a very auspicious one, as both these sides 
are very commercial big band arrangements 
in more of a pre-war swing rather than Dixie- 
land style. There are generous helpings of 
the leader’s vocalising on both sides but the 
snatches of solo work by Eddie Miller, Charlie 
Teagarden and Matty Matlock are hardly 
sufficient to warrant adding this to your 
Crosby collection. 


ELLA FITZGERALD. 


Come On-A My House (81216)/The Chesapeake 
And Ohio (80745). 
(Brunswick 04766). 

Ella takes the William Saroyan song on the 
first side at breathless speed, and does reason- 
ably well by it, albeit commercially. The 
accompaniment, featuring Hammond organ 
and rhythm section, is not either very suitable 
or very inspired. The reverse has a vocal 
quartet and a Sy Oliver led orchestra which, 
at least, gives the performance a beat. 
Neither is Ella at her best, though the second 
is the better of the two. 


KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO-CUBISTS. 
Dome Of Discovery /Skylon. 
(Esquire 10-147). 
This coupling contains interesting solo 


THE CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND. 


work by Graham, tenor saxophone, Jo 
Hunter, trumpet, Ralph Dollimore, piano, 
and Roy Plummer, guitar, but the balance is 
not good, and in places the rhythm section, 
which gives the band its exotic character, 
seems lost in echoes. Possibly, for some 
reason the recording was done outside the 
studio, which would explain the lack of 
definition. 

STEPHANE GRAPELLY. 
Someday Sweetheart (8530)/Henderson Stomp 
(8901). 
(Decca F 9745). 

A rather belated and unexpected coupling 
of two old Decca recordings under the 
direction of former French Hot Club violinist, 
Stephane Grapelly, which fail to live up to the 
promise of the titles. 

The fine old standard tune on the first side 
receives a very stereotyped performance from 
the Grapelly Sextet, with a plodding rhythm 
section, and a vocal by Beryl! Davis, not at her 
best. The Fletcher Henderson stomp on the 
reverse is at least livelier, and is cheered by 
the presence of George Shearing who takes 
an excellent solo. This side recommended 
for Shearing fans. 

PA. 
LIONEL HAMPTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Gladysee Bounce/Cool Train. 
(MGM.432). 

About all worth hearing on this coupling 

are the short passages of Hampton's vibra- 
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phone work, and one wonders why he 
doesn’t cut down his overheads and back 
himself with a much smaller group. The 
present power-house aggregation he is lead- 
ing, which includes a Hammond organ, a 
brass section of ear-splitting propensities, 
and a trumpeter of enormous range, makes an 
overwhelming noise, but produces little or 
no swing. Presumably, it is supposed to bea 
dance band, but the beat just isn’t there. 
1, 


WOODY HERMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
By George/Leo The Lion. 
(MGM.421). 

This new Herman group falls pretty well 
into line with the high standards of his 
previous band, although the rhythm section, 
in spite of much hard work by the drummer, 
is at times submerged by the front line. The 
Herman clarinet is heard to good effect on 
both sides, and there are also solos by tenor 
saxophone and trombone. 

T.C, 
BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON. 
Shuckin’ Sugar Blues/Rabbit Foot Blues. 
(Tempo R.46). 

This coupling was cut in 1928, and although 
the indifferent recording of the originals is 
reflected in the reissue, it should be 
warmly welcomed by everyone interested in 
the blues. Blind Lemon Jefferson, a popular 
performer in the Southern and Mid-Western 
States, and a fairly prolific recorder for the 
Paramount label, was almost unknown to 
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English collectors until the first two Tempo 
reissues of his work appeared about a year 
ago. Free from all calculated effect or embel- 
lishment, Jefferson’s singing projects the 
blues in their starkest form. He sings as he 
feels, and the listener can take it or leave it. 
The appreciation of such uncompromising 
work must of necessity be acquired by patient 
listening and appraisal, but it is certainly 
worth the effort, because it will lead you 
directly to the basic fundamentals of the blues. 
HOT LIPS JOHNSON ORCHESTRA. 

Bring Me Another Jug Of Wine (81142)/Catch 

’Em Young (81143). 

(Brunswick 04765). 

This is the first release of a newly formed 
Harlem jump band very much in the style 
of Louis Jordan’s Tympany Five. 

Both sides are very obvious Negro jukebox 
fare with the inevitable hand-clapping on the 
first, and long vocals on both. On the credit 
side is a good beat coupled with some exciting 
tenor playing. Given the right material this 
band could probably play some exciting jazz, 
as can be judged by the brief instrumental 
passages on the second and better side. 


LOUIS JORDAN. 
ls My Pop In There ? (80634)/Three-Handed 
Woman (81152). 
(Brunswick 04770). 

Both these rely on comedy vocalising by 
Louis himself, which certainly isn’t enough for 
those of us who remember the fine jazz 
played by this little group some years back. 
Indeed, Decca could do worse than reissue 
Louis Jordan’s Flat Face and Who’s A-Knockin’ 
on their revived Vocalion label. The second 
side has a blues flavour anda Hammond organ! 


STAN KENTON. 
Jump For Joe (7605)/Laura (7593). 
(Capitol CL 13577). 

These sides were recorded last May, but 
neither is particularly inspired. The first is 
a very monotonous Gene Roland four bar riff 
tune repeated ad infinitum, with only a good 
rhythm section and an excellent alto solo by 
Art Pepper to relieve the brassy monotony. 
Reverse is very commercial and played in 
much the same way as September Song, with an 
uninspired unison vocal. A waste of a lovely 
melody. 

Pst. 
GEORGE LEWIS AND HIS NEW ORLEANS 
MUSIC. 
Mama Don’ Allow/Willie The Weeper. 
(Tempo A94). 
Yaaka Hula Hickey Dula/Burgundy St. Blues. 
(Tempo A95). 

Here at last is a chance to hear the justly 
famous trumpet of the late Elmer Talbert. He 
also sings, and if his vocal on Mama Don’t Allow 


GEORGE LEWIS. 


doesn’t get you, it is pretty certain to get the 
neighbours ; one way or other. 

All these sides are full of some of the most 
wonderful bits of New Orleans ensemble you 
can imagine. The rhythm is rocklike and the 
front line are in perfect unison. 

It’s a rough noise, but it is real, full-blooded, 
genuine New Orleans music. If you are really 
interested in jazz, these are the sides you 
can’t do without. S.T. 

JOE ‘* CANNONBALL ”’ LEWIS. 

Train Whistle Nightmare/Trust Me Again. 

(MGM.430). 

On the first side Mr. Lewis sings as one with 
intimate experience of ‘‘ riding the rods ’’ 
and imparts a good deal of information that 
might be of interest to those who enjoy 
railroad numbers. The reverse is pure, but 
rather dire, sentiment. Both sides are 
notable for a really rhythmic hill-billy accom- 
paniment of diverse instrumentation. 


VIC LEWIS AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
The Apple/Everywhere. 
(Esquire 10-144). 

Oh, how I long for those days when a big 
band would go to a studio and record some 
music and sound as if they were really enjoy- 
ing themselves. The music had guts, and it 
often went with such a swing that even if you 
turned up your nose at the arranged passages, 
you were forced to remark that the band 
were really having a go ! 

Until those days come back (and | think 
perhaps they will), this will have to do for 
you ; but | don’t think it’s very good. 

THE GEORGE MELLY TRIO. 
Send Me To The ’Lectric Chair/Rock Island Line. 
(Tempo A.96). 

These are both interesting numbers, and 
George Melly, that phenomenon of atomic 
lung-power, sings them in his usual unin- 
hibited, ebullient, style. If his delivery on the 
first side tends to be somewhat light in 
manner for such a grim subject, he is well in 
character on the reverse. Johnny Parker, 
piano, and Norman Dodsworth, drums, give 
him good backing, the former taking attract- 
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ive solos on both sides. Possibly a little more 
shading in the volume of the accompaniment 
might have added to the dynamics of the 
singing. 
GLENN MILLER AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
A Million Dreams Ago/Starlit Hour. 
(HMV MH145). 
Moon Love/Sold American. 

(HMV MH147). 

The people from Hayes continue their 
policy of reissueing these old Millers on the 
cheap continental series. 

| know there are one thousand and one 
Miller fans in the country and | also know that 
they will all welcome this very melodious, 
but to my ears, very over-arranged, music. 

This Miller band really had something for 
some people. 

JELLY ROLL MORTON. 
Wolverine Blues/King Porter Stomp. 
(Tempo R.47). 

These two fine original numbers come from 
the classic series of titles that Jelly Roll cut 
for the Gennett label at Richmond, Indiana, 
in 1923/4. Whether performing as a solo 
artist or leader of a band, Jelly always had a 
complete picture In his mind of exactly what 
he intended to achieve, and his improvisations 
—or those of players working for him — 
fitted accurately into a preconceived pattern. 
Thus, his works always have an entity and 
logicality of development that make them 
perfect gems of jazz music. In these two 
piano solos, his sureness, fertility of ideas, 
and absorption with shading, are beautifully 
demonstrated. He is never far away from the 
melody, and retains a fine beat throughout. 
The reproduction is surprisingly good. 


CHARLIE PARKER/LEO PARKER. 
Thriving On A Riff/Wee Dot. 
(Savoy 945). 

Two typical small group bop sides, now 
somewhat sere after their tortoise-like cross- 
ing of the Atlantic. Parker’s alto saxophone 
dominates the first side, with Miles Davis, 
trumpet, and Dizzy Gillespie, piano, filling the 
other solo spots. The reverse has solos by 
Leo Parker, baritone saxophone, Joe Newman, 
trumpet, Dexter Jordon, tenor saxophone, 
and J. J. Johnson, trombone, the latter being 


the best thing on the side. 


SUGAR CHILE ROBINSON. 
After School Blues (4723)/Caldonia (4725). 
(Capitol CL 13589). 

Both these sides were recorded in August, 
1949 and at the same session as the previously 
issued Numbers Boogie. Once again the 
precocious child prodigy reveals that what he 
lacks in technique — which is considerable — 
he makes up for with a tremendous drive and 


vy a Tine rhythm section accom- 
paniment. 

The first side is a so-so blues and the best of 
the two, with quite a nice walking bass beat 
from Sugar Chile. All the same, neither side 
will impress the serious collector very much 
as being particularly good jazz, even forget- 
ting — if you can — the child’s attempts to 
sing. For the not very fastidious. 

P.T. 
GEORGE SHEARING. 
Changing With The Times/Strolling. 
(MGM.365). 
For You/Roses Of Picardy. 
(MGM.387). 
Pick Yourself Up/Little White Lies. 
(MGM.392). 
As Long As There’s Music/Geneva’s Move. 
(MGM.406). 
Indian Summer/The Breeze And i. 
(MGM.431). 

All these are quite impeccably played in the 
original Shearing manner. George’s output 
must be large, but his high standard of arrange- 
ments for a modern small combination does 
not seem to suffer in consequence. 

As a ‘‘fig’’ | find his interpretations of 
such jazz evergreens (horrible word !) as 
Roses Of Picardy, White Lies, etc., well within 
my understanding. George always keeps the 
melody going, which is a golden rule as far as 
| ani concerned, and his progressions are often 
very beautiful to listen to. 

If anyone will ever make me apply for 
membership of the old Mintonians, Britain’s 
answer to the export scheme is the man. 

FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM. 
| Love To Whistle/You’re Lettin’ The Grass Grow 

Under Your Feet. 
(HMY JO 273). 

The older | get, the more | come to appre- 
ciate Waller music. Some of you will say, no 
doubt, that it is a sign of approaching second- 
childhood, but be that as it may | do get a 
wonderful kick out of Fats’ brand of jive. 

His piano playing is seemingly simple, but 
by reason of his split-second timing, the swing 
is always there in plenty. 

These two come from different sessions ; 
the first named being recorded in 1938 and 
the reverse some nineteen months later. 
Not that time had anything to do with the 
Waller music, it is timeless and ageless, but 
there is an important change of personnel on 
these sides. 

On the second side, the trumpet is by 
** Bugs ’’ Hamilton and | think you will find 
an improvement accordingly. Herman Autry, 
who is on the reverse, played rather too 
many ‘‘ short ’’ notes to be classified by me as 

a great trumpet player. Hamilton plays with 
a fine broad swing, and the general band noise 
improves in consequence. 

For everybody between four and ninety- 
four. 


S.T. 


COOTIE WILLIAMS. 


COOTIE WILLIAMS AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
G. Men/West End Blues. 
(Columbia M.C.3408). 

These two sides were cut ten years ago for 
the Okeh label, during the period that 
Cootie Williams was playing for Benny 
Goodman, and he used six members of the 
Goodman Orchestra on this date, namely : 
Lou McGarity, trombone ; Les Robinson, 
alto saxophone ; Skippy Martin, baritone 
saxophone ; Johnny Guarnieri, piano ; Artie 
Bernstein, bass, and Joe Jones, drums. First 
side features Cootie’s characteristic muted 
work, a fine chorus by McGarity, and a solo 
with decided boppish inflexions by Guarnieri. 
On the reverse, Cootie plays open, and follows 
the 1928 Armstrong version with a fidelity 
that can only be construed as a tribute to 
Louis. Balance of the solo work is again 
taken by Guarnieri and McGarity, the latter 
probably turning in the best job on both 
sides. Tc. 
THE VOCALION LABEL REAPPEARS. 

lt is a real pleasure to welcome back the 
Vocalion label, which introduced so much 
good jazz to us in the middle thirties, but 
which was suspended at the outbreak of the 
war. 

The first issue, on a smart black label, 
includes some fine and very varied jazz, both 
reissue and new material. A further selection 
is promised for November release. 

Decca are anxious to help the jazz fan and 
those readers who have any suggestions for 
future issues, bearing in mind the material 
available to Decca, are most welcome to 
forward them to your reviewer in care of 
JAZZ JOURNAL. These will be, in turn, 
considered by the Editors and passed on to 
Hugh Mendl at Decca. P.T. 
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ere doubt the coming of Big Bill 

Broonzy to London for his two concerts 
was the most important and exciting event of 
the year — in fact, for the blues lover, this 
great singer’s arrival bordered on the fantas- 
tic. Here was the genuine blues being sung 
in Britain, thousands of miles from its original 
source—the Deep South. Being sung 
furthermore, with all the fervour and 
sincerity of Blind Lemon Jefferson or Blind 
Blake. Hugues Panassié has expressed the 
opinion that Big Bill is the finest blues singer 
living — and one of the greatest of all time. 
Those lucky people who were at the Kingsway 
Hall on Saturday, September 22nd, 1951, will 
agree wholeheartedly with Panassié — 
Broonzy is a superb artist. A singer of great 
sincerity, completely unspoilt by the ‘‘ pro- 
gress ’’ (or otherwise) of our music. Big Bill 
sings because he wants to, and what he says 
comes right from his heart — and what a 
great big heart he has. Here isa man who has 
obviously experienced uil the sorrows, and 
a few of the joys which were, and still are, the 
lot of the coloured man ’way down South — 
Bill not only sings the blues, he tells us about 
life in his songs. A life utterly different from 
anything we have experienced, but one only 
too familiar to the Southern Negro. Not that 
all he sings is sad, far from it, much of his 
material is gay, swinging stuff, which is so very 
typical of his race. The coloured worker, in 
spite of his hard, back-breaking toil, can 
always raise a smile. He may be “* laughin’ 
jest to keep from cryin’,’’ but laugh he does. 


THE CONCERTS. 

From the moment Broonzy walked on to 
the platform on this remarkable Saturday 
afternoon, we were transported from the dull, 
grey September day, to the Mississippi Delta. 
His thrilling, powerful voice told us about 
Negro life in all its moods. Broonzy has made 
some wonderful records in the past, but no 
mere wax can capture a quarter of the 
subtlety, a quarter of the emotion, that is 
contained in the art of Big Bill. 


It would be impossible to deal with every 
number Broonzy sang — in fact, no words of 
mine could possibly do justice to him. | will 
content myself with a brief survey of the 
many high-spots. John Henry, that fine 
traditional ballad, for example, contained 


PREACHIN’ 


By 


THE BLUES 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


some magnificent guitar by Big Bill, as also did 
House Rent Stomp, announced by Broonzy as : 
“* No singin’ in this one, you just pick an’ pick 
till you get tired an’ quit!’’ This grand 
stomping solo showed a marked influence of 
Blind Blake — a guitarist and singer Broonzy 
admired greatly. Another highlight for me 
was his fastish Careless Love, sung with great 
feeling. | was particularly impressed with 
Bill’s accenting of the word ‘‘ Careless "’ ; 
he contrived to give it a different tonal and 
time value on each occasion. Perhaps the 
most moving number which Bill sang at this 
first concert was his Black, Brown and White, 
a song composed by him in 1947 and dealing 
with colour prejudice. Broonzy sang this 
without any bitterness whatever (and | was 
to discover when | met him, he had none in 
his nature). Here was a plain statement of 
the position. If you go after a job sings Bill ; 
“If you’re White you’re all right. If you’re 
Brown, hang around ; but if you’re Black, 
get back, get back !’” During his performance 
of this | found myself deeply moved — yet 
Bill sang the song with a very slight smile on 
his face — there was no hatred there, just a 
great tolerance and love of the Human Race. 
Here one felt, was a man who had experienced 
all the horrors of racial discrimination, but 
had come through the ordeal with a smile, 
tinged with sadness, perhaps, but never with 
resentment. Meeting Bill afterwards con- 
firmed these impressions. 


Number followed number for over two hours 
as this wonderful artist sang his story to us. 
As Hugues Panassié has already remarked in 
the ‘* Melody Maker,’’ he is not merely 
singing the blues — he’s telling you his life 
story insong. To holdanaudiencespellbound 
for so long a time is a very great achievement 
— just one man on a stage, in a hall rather 
lacking the right atmosphere. Only a great 
artist is capable of a solo act of such length. 
| make no mention of the trio who tried 
vainly to accompany Broonzy in about half a 
dozen numbers. | am sure they did their 
best, but it would be kinder to forget they 
were ever there. 


The evening show was even more successful 
and Bill received a terrific ovation. We heard 
many numbers repeated from the afternoon 
performance, but all were sung with a differ- 
ence. This proves, if any proof was needed, 
that Broonzy sings as he feels — his emotion 
is genuine — his songs come from the heart. 


The one let-down in this otherwise magnifi- 


cent concert, was Alan Lomax, who was the 
official compere. Mr. Lomax is one of the 
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foremost authorities on folk music in the 
world (and has recorded many genuine folk 
artists for the Library of Congress. He was 
responsible for the famous Jelly Roll Morton 
series). His broadcasts on the Third pro- 
gramme have been enthralling to all of us who 
take an interest in such things. However, as 
a compere Mr. Lomax was a dismal failure. 
Verbose in the extreme, he rambled on and 
on, going from one unnecessary detail to 
another. He told us about his new book, and 
what a great artist Big Bill was (which even a 
child of five would have realized without the 
help of Mr. Lomax). How tragic this was, for 
| am sure we were robbed of at least three or 
four extra numbers. Perhaps Lomax’s worst 
mistake was to ask the audience to join in the 
songs and stamp their feet ! At one moment 
| thought the whole show was to be wrecked 
by this thoughtless invitation. Fortunately, 
sanity was soon restored, the morons silenced 
(more or less) and Bill was able to continue 
with his singing in comparative calm. That he 
got a tremendous reception at the close was 
only what he deserved. For the first time the 
British public had heard a genuine blues 
singer —a rich and rewarding experience. 
THE MAN. 

Big Bill Broonzy is very much the same off 
the stage as on. A beautifully built man, who 
looks much younger than his fifty-eight years ; 
he loves to talk of the blues and jazz, and he 
knows all the great singers of the past and 
present. | wish | could have had longer with 
him, but time was short — just afew moments 
snatched between shows in a little cafe near 
the Kingsway Hall. Questions were hurled 
at him by Albert McCarthy, Max Jones and 
myself: ‘* Who was your favourite pianist 
Bill 2’? — ‘‘ Josh Altheimer —a wonderful 
blues man — he died in 1940. These days 
they don’t play the way I like it. I’m an old 
time singer — | like it slow and easy with that 
draggin’ beat. Josh had that beat all the 
time.” 

‘* What can you tell us about Blind Lemon 
Jefferson and Blind Blake’’ | asked. Bill 
smiled: ‘‘Oh they’re both dead now. 
Lemon died in Chicago and Blake in Joliet — 
but not in the Penitentiary ! ’’ Broonzy added. 

Broonzy thinks highly of Big Maceo as a 
piano man and singer: ‘‘ He hasn’t played 
piano since he had a stroke which left him 
paralysed. That was in July, 1946. Though | 
believe he made some sides — vocals, using 
someone else on piano.” 

| wish | had room to tell you just half of 
what Bill had to say about the various artists 
he knew, but my space is strictly limited. In 


a 
| 


a future column | hope to return to my inter- 
view with Big Bill Broonzy. 


It is to the Wilcox Brothers we owe our 
thanks, but for them we would never have 
seen and heard the blues sung in the tradi- 
tional manner. It is to them we must look for 
any future importations. From what | have 
been told they have some exciting plans. 

* * * * 


Finally, to finish off this column devoted to 
Broonzy, | am printing a letter | have received 
from Doug Whitton of Vogue records. He 
has some good news for all Big Bill admirers ; 

* Big Bill Broonzy made two sessions for us in 
Paris, on September 20th and 21st, and the 
following titles were among those cut : 


House Rent Stomp (guitar solo). 
In The Evenin’ When The Sun Go Down, 
The Moppin’ Blues. 

Hey, Hey Baby. 

Willie May Blues. 

Hollerin’ And Cryin’. 

Black, Brown And White. 

Back Water Blues. 

Low Land Blues. 

Feelin’ Low Down. 

John Henry. 

What | Used To Do. 

Make My Getaway. 


“All the above titles with the exception 
of two give Willie Broonzy composer credit. 
Most were featured at one or other of the 
Kingsway Hall concerts. Hollerin’ And Cryin’ 
runs nine minutes and will be released on 
Long Playing material. At least six sides will 
be issued in England (on 78 r.p.m., of 
course) as soon as circumstances will permit. 


‘Big Bill gave me the very interesting 
information that ‘Muddy Waters,’ the great 
blues singer who has recently recorded a 
number of sides for CHESS records of 
Chicago, is the pseudonym of McKinley 
Morganfield of the two famous Library of 
Congress sides, Country Blues/! Be’s Troubled. 
Vogue has European release rights for CHESS 
and several ‘Muddy Waters’ sides are 
chosen for issue here. Muddy and Big Bill are 
great buddies and Bill thinks Muddy is the 
greatest race singer alive to-day. 


‘* Another contender for the latter honour 
is John Lee Hooker who has recorded for 
MODERN. He is a fine singer and his guitar 
work is probably the greatest and most 
unusual | have ever heard. His guitar solo 
disc Hoogie Boogie, is fantastic. | hope to issue 
this by Christmas.”’ 


It would appear that Vogue will be a label 
for the blues lover to watch. They have some 
good stuff lined up for us. 


TAILPIECE. 

‘“‘Issy Bonn, the variety star, will be 
‘auctioned ’ in the grounds of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s home. This will be one of 
the novelties at a Lambeth Palace garden fete 
in aid of the N.S.P.C.C. Bonn will give the 
highest bidder a free evening out in the West 
End. Other items to be knocked down 
include a miniature baton from bandleader 
Joe Loss, and the shin-pads used by Donald 


Peers when he was playing rugby football in 
his new film ‘ Sing Along With Me’.”’ 

(A news item in an evening paper) | do hope 
| am lucky enough to get those ducky little 
shin-pads ! 


AYNE’S MUSIC SHOP 
213, BROMLEY ROAD 
LONDON, S.E.6. HIT 3134 
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HIS EYE IS ON THE SPARROW 
(ETHEL WATERS) 


13/4 post free. 


Thanks for the great response to our Ad. of last month. 
We now have a stock of used records second to none! 


But we still need more - - - 
Have YOU pruned your Collection yet? 
REMEMBER WE PAY THE 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


(CHARLES DELAUNAY) 
13/4 post free. 


* * 


JAZZ RECORD DEPT. 
COLLET’sS BOOKSHOD., 
DEANSGATE MANCHESTER. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU. 


FROM THE HILLS AND DALES OF OXHEY. 
Dear Sirs, 

Mr. S. Nilsen, of Grimsby, asking for a method of 
playing hill-and-dale records, is on an interesting but 
tough problem. There are sundry ways of getting some 
sound from these by “‘ fiddling '’ the angle of the needle, 
| believe, but when | was confronted with some priceless 
Tito Schipas on Pathé, | decided that the best way of 
hearing them was to acquire a ball-tipped sapphire, for 
which they were designed. I did so, with some difficulty, 
and mounted it, together with its soundbox, on my old 
portable, and the result is that | can now play any hill- 
and-dale disc with perfect results. So good is this 
method, that | was able to assist the Marquis of Donegall 
to dub his Pathé O.M.F. of Farewell Blues with success 
that left nothing to be desired, short of ownership of 
the original. Moral: Makeshift methods may mean 
mutilated music ; painstaking proves perfection possible! 
| advise Mr. Nilsen to advertise for a sapphire-needle 
soundbox, or even for a Pathé machine in toto. It 
shouldn’t be an expensive business. Mine wasn’t.— 
BRIAN RUST, Oxhey, Herts. 


THE INVISIBLE MAN. 

Dear Sirs, 

|} want you to know how much your magazine is 
appreciated here in the U.S.A. by the serious student of 
jazz. The articles are always informative and usually 
show studious thought. | like the serious approach 
while deploring the differences of opinion — which soon 
seem to deteriorate into petty personalities and bicker- 
ings — which appear in the columns, the letters, and 
even some advertisements ! Surely, there is room in 
the world for people holding their own opinions in jazz 
matters. Unless such differences actually bring out new 
facts, | can do without them. 


Thus — | want to take exception to one of your record 
reviewers signing himself ‘‘P.T."’ The record in 
question is the Gene Norman-Frank Bull recording of 
Ory’s Creole Jazz Band : Tiger Rag/Eh, La Bas! |agree 
that Buckner’s solo on Tiger shrieks ; that the band 
sounds rough (though part of this is due to the poor 
acoustics of the hall where the Jubilee was held) ; and 
that Ory’s voice is unmusical (though when seen as well 
as heard, his delivery has a charm all its own) ; but Ido 
know that Albert Nicholas was not present on the 
recording. All the clarinet work is done by Joe Darens- 
bourg, whose high and low registers are so diversified 
as to sound like two different men. 


The records were made at the Dixieland Jubilee held 
in Los Angeles in 1949, at which | was present, and the 
personnel consisted of just six men: Ory, trombone ; 
Ted Buckner, trumpet ; Joe Darensbourg, clarinet ; 
Lloyd Glen, piano ; Tudi Garland, bass; and Minor 
Hall, drums. 


1 went down there again last year for the Jubilee, and 
spent many hours at Lyman’s listening to the band. | 
had many fascinating sessions with Ory there, and also 
at his home. His kindness to a complete stranger is a 
memory | will always treasure. He answered all my 
questions, remembered many anecdotes of his days in 
New Orleans and Chicago for my pleasure, and made 
my two weeks’ stay altogether memorable. 


Ory is 63, but still blows the best trombone I've ever 
heard 

Again — my appreciation for your magazine.— 
LUCILE C. BARDEN, Mukilteo, Washington, U.S.A. 


SECOND INNINGS. 
Dear Sirs, 

Further to Alan Dare’s article in the June issue and 
my own previous article, may | be permitted a second 
innings in order to attempt clarification and amendment 
of a few points which have arisen ? Mr. Dare first... 

It should be pointed out that his method of adaptation, 


while completely sound in itself, is possible only with 
friction-drive motors, whereas my previous statement, 
regarding the unsuitability of normal motors for LP use, 
implied those with the speed regulator, which are, of 
course, governor controlled. Presumably the friction 
drive is in more general use in the U.S.A. than here, 
where we find this type of mechanism applied to the 
cheaper type of motor only. In view of this, it is very 
doubtful whether the weight of the turntables used on 
these cheaper motors would be sufficiently great to 
enable any method of 334 drive to be really constant. 
The problem might be overcome by use of a specially 
cut steel plate for use between the turntable and the 
record. A rubber mat would be necessary also, whether 
the steel plate were employed or not, to minimise dust 
clinging to the plastic, of which LP records are made and 
which has strong ‘‘ magnetic '’ tendencies. Incidentally, 
there is now an excellent preparation on the market for 
— records and reducing the tendency to pick up 
ust. 

Be careful in fitting a compensating resistor in the 
pick-up head. Apart from their essential delicacy, some 
are already thus equipped, also the value will vary 
according to the value of the impedance characteristic 
of the particular pick-up. It must be stressed though 
that, at best, this is a compromise. Remedy, to be 
compatible with the best reproduction, should be in the 
amplifier circuit also, if not completely. In any case, 
it is impossible to boost bass otherwise. 

Mr. Dare is correct in stating that diamond tipped 
styli minimise static crackle (Il use them myself). BUT 
does he realize that they cost nearly £12 each over 
here! The claim for 30,000 playings per point is in 
itself small consolation for the average collector, who is 
likely to assess such a sum in terms of records. it should 
also be pointed out that Mr. Dare’s condemnation of 
dual heads does not apply where weight compensation 
can be (or is automatically) applied. Provided that 
stylus pressure is less than 10 grammes for LP and less 
than 25 grammes for 78 r.p.m., no undue wear should 
accrue, all things being in order. 

In passing, | sincerely hope that Mr. Dare will not feel 
that this is by way of a disclaimer of his article. Rather, 
it is a clarification of the differing conditions applying in 
America and England. 

Now, to my own previous remarks | should like to 
add the following : 


REGARDING QUALITY OF REPRODUCTION : 
Quality of most of the LP records which | have heard 
since writing the original article is far superior but there 
still tends to be an ‘‘ ethereal ’’ timbre which | find 
rather unnatural and distressing. This characteristic 
has been present on several different sets and | am 
forced to the assumption that it is present in the actual 
recording. Also, even with an expensive motor there is 
a tendency to inconstant running, thereby creating 
‘*wow " until it warms up. Admittedly it is slight, but 
there nevertheless. 


REGARDING SURFACE NOISE : When perfect the 
background silence is truly wonderful but LP records 
are so extremely easily scratched and, when they are, 
the intermittent crackles are, to my ears, even more 
disturbing than the steady hiss of a 78 r.p.m., which, 
in itself is negligible on a good modern record anyway. 


REGARDING AVAILABLE JAZZ REPERTOIRE : 
From the jazz collectors’ viewpoint | am appalled at the 
majority of LP issues. True, there is now plenty to be 
had in the way of jazz of all sorts but the unimaginative 
stringing together and rehashing of previous 78 r.p.m. 
issues strikes me as little more than sterile. From the 
myriad LP issues, | have seen but three which seemed 
to have achieved something which couldn’t be done 
equally well or even better on 78 r.p.m., and in most 
cases had. Those three are the Benny Goodman Concert 
on American Columbia, the Louis Armstrong Concert on 
American Brunswick, and the Jelly Roll Morton Library 
of Congress reissue on Circle. 

But, may | reiterate, my chief bone of contention is 
the anti-social factor of LP. The visitor is, of course, 
intrigued. But only with the novelty. Jazz temporarily 
takes a back seat. In my household this phase is rapidly 
passing, my friends and | having hit upon a successful 
method for overcoming it. We now listen only to the 
particular tunes we wish to hear on LP, playing them 
individually. After each, we stop the motor and discuss 
the merits of the performance just as in the good old 
days. Of course, it means we have a lot of tunes we 
never play, which comes expensive, and it calls for a 
great deal of fussing about ; starting and stopping ; 
cleaning the dust off ; changing the pick-up heads and 
the counterbalances ; altering the speed when we want 
to play a 78 r.p.m., which has somehow not got round 
to being reissued on LP yet, and altering the tone controls 
and listening to the quiet background in order to hear 
the crackles, but we shall get used to it. It is, after all, 
the price of progress and there’s always some small 
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consolation to be found from something going slower in 
this mad atomic age of speed !— DAVE CAREY, 
London, S.W.16. 


HERE COME THE IRISH ! 


Dear Sirs, 

As Mr. Moulton writes on this page of the September 
issue, Derrick Stewart-Baxter’s remark that Delia 
Murphy’s discs are ‘‘ Irish folk singing at its best,’’ is 
hardly a correct phrase, but not for any of the reasons 
mentioned by Mr. Moulton. 


If Mr. Moulton considers that the real Irish folk music 
is the almost forgotten Gaelic song, which bears no 
relation to the life of the people over the past century, 
and is in a language most of them don’t understand, then 
he had better change his listening hurriedly from Tempo 
to Supraphon, because by the same reasoning the real 
American Negro folk music is represented not by Blind 
Blake and Leadbelly but by the weird noises on some of 
Collet’s 15000 series —all extremely interesting as 
examples of original Negro folk music (still ‘‘ living ’’ 
in Africa, etc.) but surely bearing no relation to the lives 
of the American Negroes over the past century. 


The extent that jazz, particularly its ‘‘ blues ’’ branch, 
is the folk music of the American Negro, is determined 
by its link with the life of that people, and although 
derived to some degree from the music they brought over 
with them from Africa and the West Indies, it is very 
much different from that music. Mr. Moulton might do 
well to compare Tempo R39 with Supraphon 15005 ! 


Ireland, during the lives of its present population, 
their parents, grandparents, great-grandparents, great- 
great-grandparents (how far back do you go ?) has been 
a land of suppression and famine. Its real folk music 
must bear the marks of the major facets of Irish history, 
namely, revolt, failure to revolt, failed revolt, famine, 
famine-caused emigration, emigrant-memories, poverty 
and eviction. 


There is indeed a tremendous folk music in Ireland 
bearing all these marks — and much of it is recorded. 
(Delia Murphy's contributions on Melodise are no part 
of all this). 


!t should not surprise anyone who has not heard any 
of this music, to be told that it bears a certain affinity to 
much of the output of that other defeated and suppressed 
people, the American Negro slave, or the recently- 
freed slave. 


If we ignore the ancient Gaelic ditties referred to by 
Mr. Moulton, as being of only academic interest to-day, 
we can still find a whole field of Irish folks songs repre- 
sented by such titles as : Kevin Barry, The Bold Fenian 
Men, John Michael, The Brave Volunteers, Shall My Soul 
Pass Through Old Ireland, Soldiers Of Old ireland On The 
Run, Finntown, The Ship That Never Returned, An Irish 
Rebel’s Grave, etc. 


Many of these songs can be found on the Decca W 
label, Columbia DB, the Northern Irish Series (Decca), 
Rex, etc. Except for those that have to be imported 
from Eire, most of these are low-priced and are of much 
more interest to the ‘* blues ’’ fan than sloppy ballads 
like The Wild Colonial Boy ! (Which anyway is available 
on Decca at a much cheaper price). 


If Melodisc really want to enter this field they could 
make a very welcome contribution by issuing some of 
the at present unrecorded Irish folk songs which the 
larger companies will never put out (in spite of the fact 
that a Jarge circulation could be guaranteed in advance). 

May | recommend to their attention the following : 


James Connolly, Macafferty, The Three Flowers, for 
example ? C. P. STANTON, Glasgow. 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and suggestions, 
Letters requiring a reply (such as personnels, 
recording dates, etc.) should be accompanied 
by a stamped addressed envelope and three- 
pence in stamps. 
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INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP _ 


A selection of the many fine jazz discs available at this shop. Send cash with order. Pos 
£2 Os. Od. — post free. Prices asked for records on this list are based on the condition and rarity value of each disc. 
is value for money. Any complaints will receive favourable attention. 


RECORDS FOR DISPOSAL. 


account, unless we are otherwise instructed. All records guaranteed against breakage in transit. 
promptly to us in the original packing, with a covering letter. Finally, please quote alternatives wherever possible. 


ALLEN, HENRY 
Swing Out/ ICARMICHAEL 
Lazy River .. .. HMV E 6/- 
Swing Out/Feeling Drowsy .. . HMV F 6/6 
ANDERSON, IVY. 
| Thought You Ought To Know 
/The Voot Is Here To Stay G 4/6 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS (with Wallace). 
Special Delivery of 


Diamonds Blues... HICA E 12/6 
(Hot Five). 

I'm Gonna Gitcha/Don't For- 

get To Mess Around .. HICA N 12/6 
Lonesome Blues/King Of The 

Zulu's ... BRS G 9/6 
Hotter Than That, That’s 

When I'll Come Back PARL G 4/- 
Creole Trombone/Last Time PARL G 3/6 
Melancholy/Wild Man .. PARL G 3/6 
Willie The Weeper/Weary 

Blues oa PARL G 3/6 


(Washboard Band). 
Easy Come Easy Go/Blues 
Stampede 
(Williams’ Biues Five). 
Living High/Wait Till You See 
My Baby HJCA 4 86 
BANKS, BILLY. 
Margie/Oh Peter 
BASIE, COUNT. 
You/Swinging The 
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E 4/- 
BECHET, SIDNEY (with Luter). 
Sawmill Blues Struttin’ V-F E 7/6 
(Williams’ Blues Five). 
Kansas City Man/Wild Cat BI. HIJCA E 12/6 
(With Ork.) 
Festival Blues/Sugar ... ... SW N 10/6 
BERRY, EMMETT. 
Byas'd Biue 
.. NAT G 6/6 


BIGARD. BARNEY. 
Long Long Journey /Evil Gal BI. 
BLUES, BROS. 
Feather Mama/Day 
Break 
BOOZE, BEA. 
I'm Gonna Put You Down/ 
Don’t Tell Me Nothin’ 
BROWN, SANDY. 


B&W G 7/6 


ABBEY G 6/6 


APOLLO E 7/6 


S&M 3 6/- 
CARLISLE, U. M. 


Ain't Nothin’ Much/I’m A 
Good Woman ks nes, E 7/6 
COMBELLE, A. 
Jazz de Paris (Two Sides) ... SW G 5/- 
DIXIELAND THUMPERS. 
Oriental Man/Sock That Thing JC E 5/- 
DODDS, BABY. 
(Jazz 4) Winin’ Boy/Careless 
Love = ses .. BN F 8/- 
(Solo) Maryland/Tom-tom 
Workout MEL E 4/- 
DODDS, JOHNNY. 
Have Mercy/Hot Stuff we CAT E 12/6 
Boodie Am Shake/Hen Party 
Blues ...... BILT E 12/6 
Bucktown Stomp) Blue Wash- 
board Stomp BILT E 8/6 
Weary Way Bis Cootie Stomp BILT E 12/6 
Sweep ‘Em Clean/My Girl ... BILT — 12/6 
Brown Bottom Bess/Lady Love BILT E 12/6 
Struggling/Little Bits BILT E 12/6 
Ballin’ The Jack/Grandma’s 
Ball . ed E 12/6 
Goober Dance/Too Tight a E 12/6 
ELLINGTON, DUKE. 
The Creeper/immigration Bls AFCDJ N 12/ 
Blue Tears/Mauve BL.A G 10/6 
Delta Serenade/Solitude .. HMV E 4/- 
ELLINGTON, MERCER. 
My ag Baby/Summertime Sunrise E 7/6 
FRANC, 
posed re (Two Sides) ... DELTA N 7/6 
GARNER, ERROL. 
Just You, Just Me/C Jamm Bis 
(Just Jazz) .. JS E 6/6 
GORDON, DEXTER ‘(and 
The Duel (Parts 6 35 6/6 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP, 


GRAY, WARDELL. 
Light Gray/The Toup 
All On/Design For Jivin’ 
HAYES, CLANCY. 
Nobody Know You/Auntie 
Skinner’s Chicken Dinners 
HENDERSON, F. 
Chimes Bls/i Want To 
HINES, EARL 
Chimes in Bls/Stowaways 
HODGER, JOHNNY. 
Wanderlust/Hodge Podge 
H. C. de FRANC 
Your Two Smiles/ The Contin- 
ental 
St. Louis Bls/ Smoke Gets In 
Your Eyes .. 
Confessin’ /Ultraphon Rhythm 
HOWARD, BOB. 
Beale St. Mama/Keepin’ Out 
Of Mischief . 
DIXIE HUMMING BIRDS. 
Don't You Want To Join That 
No./One Day 
JACQUET, ILL. 
Jacquet Bounce/Jumping At 


Apollo 
JIMMY, ST. LOUIS. 
Back On My Feet/Nothin’ But 


Blu 
JORDAN, TAFT. 
Night Wind/ Moon 
Green 

JOHNSON, BUNK. 

Tishomingo Blis/You Always H. 
JOHNSO 

Pallet On The Floor/ Harlem S. 
LUTER, CLAUDE. 

South ‘African Bis/Panama 
MANONE, WINGY 

Royal Garden Bis/Zero 
MARSALA, JOE. 

Feather Bed L./12 Bar Stam. ... 

McINTYRE, 

Winin’ ‘Said No.. 
McKINLEY, RAY. 

That’s Where | Came In/How- 
dy Friends .. 

China Boy/ (Shoemakers" Apron 

MEMPHIS, 
Help Me some; BI And Lone. . 
MEMPHIS JUG BAND. 

Rukus Juice And Chittlin’/ 
Jazzbo Stomp 

MEZZ, BECHET. 

You Can’t Do That To Me 
(with Grant and Wilson)/ 
You've Got To Give It To 
Me (with Coot Grant) 

MILLER, MAX. 
St. Louis Bls/Lover (P. solo) 
MISSISSIPPI! JOOK BAND. 
Skippy Whippy/Hittin’ the 


Bottle 
MONK, THELONIOUS. 

Mysterioso/ Humph. 

MONTGOMERY, 


Turns 


Quintette. El 
Time Ago 
MORTON, R. H. P. 
Mushmouth Shufie/ Blue Blood 
Blues.. 


Crazy Chords, Gambling Jack 
Sweet Peter/Jersey Joe 
The Pearls/Beale Street Bis . 
Load Of Coal/Mississippi 
Mildred 
(With J. Dunn). 
Bugle Call Bis/Buffalo Blues ... 
(Piano Solo) Winin' Boy/ 
Honky Tonk Music 
NAPOLEON, PHIL. 
Sister Kate/I'll Never Be 
N.O.R.K. 
Angry /Shimme-Sha-Wabble... 
O.D.J.B. 


Clarinet Marm. 1917/1937 ... 
Skeleton Jangle 1917/1937 ... 
Livery Stable 1917/1937 


JS 
J. Soc. 


D.H. 
Pa(RE) 
GAZ 
B.A. 


ULT 
ULT 
ULT 
voc 
APOLLO 
JS 


B.B 


voc 
DE(A) 
JC 
CIRCLE 
HJCA 


DE(A) 
General 


AMP 
MAS 
JCF 
MIR 


BILT 


KJ(A) 
COL(A) 


BILT 


(Phone—TEMple 2315.) 
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6/6 
6/6 


12/6 
10/6 
10/- 
10/6 


7/- 
6/- 


10/6 
10/6 
10/6 


OLIVER, KING. 
What Do You hanged The 
Bottle 
(B. W. Dun n). 
Jet Black Bis/Biue Blood Bis .. 
(Creole Jazz Band). 
Camp Meeting/London Cafe 
Buddy’s Habit/Tears .. 
Sobbin’ Bls/Sweet Lovin’ Man 
Did You 


PARHAM, TINY (45). 

Kansas City Bis/Little Bit C. ... 
POWELL, BU 

Wail/ With Bud 
PRICE, JESS 

Big Town Bis/You Can’t Take it 

You Satisfy/Kansas City Mama 
RAPPOLO (Half House), 

Barataria/Pussy Cat Rag 
REDMAN, N. 

Lazy Weather/A Bit Later On 
RENA 

Geceysbureh March Lowdown 


ROYAL, ERNIE. 
g And Little E/S’'wonderful 
sea JUBILEE SINGERS. 
The Hand Keeps Writing/ 
Pearl Harbour ‘ 
SHORT, TONY (Trio). 
Panama/ 165 Blues 
SMITH, BESSIE. 
A Good Man/After You've G. 
Gin House Blis/Me And My Gin 
Jazzbo Brown/Squeeze Me ... 
Kitchen Man/I Want Every Bit 
SMITH, JABBO. 
Jazz Battle/(Morton) London 


Blues 
SMITH, RUBY. 


You Satisfy /Port Wine Blues.. 

Chicago (Two sides) 
SMITH, TRIX 

Choo Choo Bis/Ride Jockey .. 
SPANIER, MUGGSY. 

Squawks/Muggsy 

ecia 

STATE STREET RAMBLERS. 

Barrel House Stomp/Kentucky 
STEWART, REX 

The Sinclair Traill/Fable OfA 


Foo 
SYKES, ROOSEVELT. 
Keep Your Hands Off/Skin 
And Bones ... 
Sugar Babe/Training Cam 
Don’ 3 Push Me 
roy's In 
TAMPA, RED. 
Bi And ‘Alone/ Woo Your Bab 


JS 


CAP(A) 
CAP(A) 


voc 


ESQ 
VOG(F) 


DE(A) 


BILT 


AFCDJ 


VIC 
HARM 


RISTIC 


DISC 


TEM 


OK(Re) 
OK(Re) 


zg 
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Zz amm 


mm 


m 


tage 1/6 on all despatches up to £2 Os. Od. in value, over 
We hope that each record 
Cash received for records already sold will be placed to the customer’s credit 
In cases of records received broken, please return 


15/- 
5/- 
9/6 
9/6 

10/6 


TEXAS BLUES DESTROYERS (Bubber Mites 


Down In The Mouth/Lennox 
Avenue Shuffle 
THARPE, ROSETTA. 
This Train/The End Of My 
Journey 


AFCDJ 


DE(A) 
TURNER, JOE ‘(with P. Johnson). 


S.K. Blues (Two sides) 
VENUTI, JOE 
Nothing But Notes/ bie Room 


BR(F) 
WASHINGTON, E. B. (with Bunk J.). 


Where Could Go/God's 
Amazing Grace ; 

WATTERS, LU. 

Milenburgh Joys/Daddy Do .. 

Peoria/Down Home Rag 

Canal St. Bils/AntiguaBis ... 

Creole St. 
WHITE, JOSH. 

Lord Randall Watercress 
WILEY, ARNOLD. 

My Best ae Dog 
WILSON, TED 

Liza/ (Norvo) 
WINGS OVER JORDAN. 

Deep River/Ship Of Zion 
WITHERSPOON, J. 

Backwater Bls/3rd Floor Bls 


MEL 
MEL 
DH 
wc 
MEL 
DE(A) 
CHI 
voc 
VOG(F) 
SUP 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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10/- 


8/6 


6/6 
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Sie 
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4/- 
10/- 
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6/6 
10/- 
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: N BILT 12/6 
BILT 12/6 
BILT 12/6 
3 BILT 12/6 

BILT 12/6 

BILT 12/6 

CENT. 8/6 

6/6 

7/6 
15/- 
5/- 5/6 
8/6 G 4/- 
6/6 

10/6 
= 10/6 % 
7/6 HICA 8/6 

HICA 8/6 

8/- BILT 12/6 
12/6 

10/6 

pa 

= 5/6 

G 9/6 ag 

a 
4 N 12/6 G 

VI E 

: N 12/6 

2 JS N 6/6 
BILT 12/6 — 
BILT 12/6 

a HICA 12/6 
BILT 12/6 

BILT 12/6 

JM 10/6 

BILT 
| 
gi 

a = 
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PERFECT. 

FROM the purely artistic standpoint, | 

think the red English Perfect label is 
most attractive, with its gold filigree edging, 
and the embodiment of the famous Pathé 
cockerel and the two nude sun-worshippers 
(even though their connection with records 
seems a trifle obscure !) but the jazz content 
of the tiny catalogue, which consisted of just 
over a hundred records, is negligible. True, 
Sometimes I’m Happy and I’m In Love Again 
(P-306) are by the Six Hottentots, virtually 
the Five Pennies, and as such are nicely done, 
despite a hideous vocalist, but they are hardly 
classics, even of their kind. | have the eighth 
and twelfth supplements, August and Decem- 
ber, 1928, here in my files, but there is 
nothing in either to suggest that there was 
any first-class jazz ever included in the Perfect 
repertoire. The series commenced at P-300, 
and | have never seen a specimen with a higher 
number than P-420-odd. They made a bold 
show in the window of my erstwhile dealer’s 
shop, but although they only cost 1/6 each, 
and were pressed on quite good wax, they 
seem to have made little impression on the 
public, and were soon withdrawn. Those 
with six-figure matrices are American ; the 
N-95000 series are English, and the date 
which is visible in reverse on the inner edge 
of the smooth part round the label is not the 
date of recording, but that of processing the 
copy-master. 

REGAL. 

Probably the most popular of all makes 
during the years between 1912 and 1930, 
Regal records must have been the making 
and the saving of the Columbia Gramophone 
Company during times of adversity, for their 
appearance in junk-shops far outnumbers any 
other except possibly Winner and Imperial. 
During their existence, the records of the 
magenta G series numbered from 6000 to 
9473 ; then, in March, 1930, the MR series 
began at 1, and reached 3824 by 1949, when it 
was withdrawn. Since January, 1933, the 
label has been known as Regal-Zonophone, 
following the amalgamation of Columbia with 
H.M.V. and the disappearance of the Zono- 
phone label, qv. For the details of which 
Regals, of any age, are American, | would 
refer readers to the section on Columbia. 

Since they were designed to attract the 
growing numbers of gramophone enthusiasts 
who had neither the taste nor the money to 
buy the better examples of recorded music, 


(Part 10). 


By BRIAN RUST. 


TED LEWIS IN A CHARACTERISTIC POSE. 


Regal records did not include any works 
more advanced than brass band settings of 
popular overtures, light orchestral pieces of 
the Ketelbey type, some wheezy pipe organ 
soli by Ketelbey himself, and scores and 
scores of popular songs, most of which were 
either outright music-hall stuff or the maudlin 
forerunners of the weepy ballads of to-day. 
This repertoire was complemented by the 
usual violin, cornet, concertina and handbell 
soli, with a sprinkling of banjo work which 
included such genuine examples of ragtime as 
Junk Man Rag by Fred van Eps, and piano 
technicalities which bear a slight resemblance 
to the true ragtime, such things as Tantalising 
Tingles, by Mike Bernard. 

This continued in full spate up to 1920, 
when the first Ted Lewis record on Regal was 
issued as ‘‘ Novelty Jazz Band.’’ (This was 
his usual pseudonym on Regal ; other bards 
later were always either ‘‘ Regal Novelty 
Orchestra ’’ or ‘‘ Corona Dance Orchestra.” 
The post-1925 electric recordings from 
American Columbia were styled *‘ Raymond 
Dance Band ’’). Although the issue of dance 
records from this point onwards became more 
and more an essential part of each supple- 
ment, the collectors’ items were relatively 
few and far between. G-8148 offered the 
Midway Dance Orchestra’s Cotton Pickers’ 
Ball under the Corona name, and also in this 
guise we can find, on G-8293, Fletcher Hender- 
son’s excellent Go ’Long, Mule, with lots of 
Armstrong and Green ; G-8471 is the famous, 
but very poor, Lanin disc of | Miss My Swiss, 
with Armstrong, and there are sundry 
Original Memphis Fives about the same period, 
also described as ‘‘ Corona Dance Orchestra.” 
In case there are still some misguided 
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LET’S GO JUNK-SHOPPING 


heathens like myself who are as likely to 
genuflect at the name of the O.M.F. as at that 
of Bunk Johnson, the titles are : Last Night 
On The Back Porch ; It Ain’t Gonna Rain No 
Mo’ ; Red-Hot Mamma ; Why Should | Weep 
About One Sweetie?/Since Ma Is Playing Mah 
Jongg, and Nobody Knows What A Red-Hot 
Mamma Can Do. These are not typical of the 
best Memphis Fives, though, which to my 
mind are found on Actuelle and Victor. 
Among the better Raymond issues, | would 
name the Charleston Chasers’ Loud-Speakin’ 
Papa, on G-8578, and Brown Sugar, by Doc 
Cook, on G-8804. The Original Indiana 
Five’s So Is Your Old Lady is the only known 
example of this band to have been issued in 
England (G-8744), and it got by just before 
the end of the Corona régime. (A weaker 
example would be hard to find). Of the later 
Regals, Willard Robinson’s Head Low and Roy 
Evans’ various titles may provide mild interest, 
mainly for their accompaniments, which in the 
latter case sometimes include James P. 
Johnson. Do not be misled by the occasion- 
ally interesting-looking Geoffrey Gelder and 
his Kettner Five. This is a smart West-End 
unit, featuring clarinet by George Melachrino 
of all people, and of no jazz interest at all. 
With the MR series, jazz as we know it 
dropped out of the Regal supplements almost 
entirely, until the coming of the amalgama- 
tion; the first Regal-Zonophones had 
vermillion and green labels, but in April, 
1935, these were abolished and the handsome 
red and gold design was adopted. It is on 
this that such pure gems as the Memphis Jug 
Band’s K. C. Moan, surely the most appealing 
jazz disc ever made, was issued (MR-2331) in 
February, 1937. By that date, the price was 
1/- each, and at that price | bought a copy of 
this pricelessly beautiful record, which must 
have been one of EMI’s poorest sellers of all 
time. Other moderately interesting releases 
included those by Lou Garcia, Amanda 
Randolph, Frank Tanner, Tempo King, the 
Broadway Swing Stars and the Little Ramblers 
(note: Ignore all MR’s by the California 
Ramblers. They have no jazz value, while 
that of the Little Ramblers is quite creditably 
high). Another band that intrigues me is 
Ted Wallace’s Swing Music, playing Goody- 
Goody, on MR-2080. Apart from the corny 
trio that sings the vocal, this is a spirited 
performance by a small band that swings, in 
the best sense. It is thoroughly relaxed, and 
everyone gets a short solo, while the ensemble 
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puts most of the modern “‘ revivalists ’’ to 
abject shame ! | wonder why more is not 
heard of it ; maybe because it happens to 
have been made about ten years too late for 
most people, or fifteen years too early for the 
rest, i.e., in 1936. During the late war, a 
feeble series of ‘‘ jazz classics ’’ was issued, 
including four titles recorded in Jig’s Club in 
Wardour Street, London, W.1. These have 
a certain interest inasmuch as they are the 
only sides ever issued that were made in a 
Negro night-club, but the music on them is 
dire indeed, being nearer to bop than jazz 
at times. 

The Zonophone label was commenced as 
long ago as 1901; its ten-inch releases of 
1902 include mythically rare operatic sides by 
Caruso and Pol Plancgon, amongst others, clean 
copies of which are worth really large sums of 
money. In October, 1908, the first double- 
sided ten-inch Zonophones appeared, num- 
bered 1 upwards, ending twenty-four years 
later at 6278. In all that time, nothing nearer 
to jazz than the Five Harmaniacs, a weak 
spasm band, sundry Jimmie Rodgers (notably 
Any Old Time, Waiting For A Train and Jimmie’s 
Mean Mamma Blues are the best), and perhaps 
a few of the mysterious Original Capitol 
Orchestra’s sides, were issued. The latter 
are English recordings, despite the label 
caption ‘‘ American Orchestra.’’ Some of 
them, notably Mamma Loves Papa, are quite 
interesting, but they are hardly prime 
examples of good jazz! | might also warn 
collectors who still seek such guidance, not 
to buy Zonophones by the New Orleans Trio 
— they are English, and invariably consist of 
clarinet or alto, piano and banjo played dead 
(yes, that’s the word) straight—or by the 
Wild West Jazz Band or the Manhattan Jazz 
Band. These are interrelated ; the fancy 
name cloaks the identity of the Hayes studio 
orchestra conducted by George W. Byng, 


known on H.M.V. as the Mayfair (Dance) 
Orchestra. The matrix series for England is 
Yy, from 1921 onwards ; OY, from 1931, and 
CAR, from 1933. Prior to 1921, Zonophones 
used the same series as H.M.V., but with no 
distinguishing prefix or suffix. After that 
date, and until amalgamation, the above pre- 
fixes were used to denote Zonophone from 
H.M.V. 
REX. 

These popular records appeared first in 
September, 1933, as successors, at 1/- each, 
to Crystalate’s nine-inch Broadcast record. 
They ceased issue in 1946, having run from 
8001 to 10224, and having released only amere 
handful of jazz discs. These include Wingy 
Mannone’s Harlem Hot Shots (8475), sundry 
Chick Bullocks, and Joseph Robichaux’ New 
Orleans Stompers’ Swingy Little Thingy (8051), 
labelled ‘‘ Bob Causer and his Cornellians.”’ 
These are worth hearing, especially the latter, 
which is a very common record indeed. Bing 
Crosby’s Blue Prelude, issued in January, 1937, 
on 8957, brought about the end of the 
Crystalate firm, as this and other celebrity 
artists’ records were being issued on Rex 
while Brunswick marketed them at 2/6; 
Decca assumed control of Rex thenceforward, 
and the remaining years of the label’s life 
were musically quite uneventful. 

SCALA. 

Scala records were yet another of the many 
labels issued by the Aeolian-Vocalion Com- 
pany during the golden ‘twenties. Before the 
first World War, a German firm, operating 
from a factory in Prussia, exported Scalas 
from there, and they seem to have been quite 
successful, for they were cheap, of course, 
and they featured the usual low-standard 
rubbish that went down so well at that time. 
The most attractive lime-green label, with the 
pale green-blue inset and the gold ‘* Scala ’”’ 
over a picture of the Milan opera house, 


appeared as an entirely British make in 1920. 
The matrix numbers of both its Gennett and 
Vocalion masters was obliterated, and every- 
thing was pseudonymous. The span of life 
was seven years ; in that time, only a few 
scattered Memphis Fives, such as Runnin’ 
Wild, and the excellent Four O’Clock Blues, 
are known to have been issued, though the 
brand is a comparatively rare one, and there 
is room for research. A few copies of Headin’ 
For Louisville, which is quite a nice record, 
have come to light ; it is by Pinkie’s Birming- 
ham Five, so-named on Gennett, but this tells 
us nothing. It sounds like the Original 
Indiana Five to me. 
VOCALION. 

Towards the end of 1920, this famous label 
made its bow on the British record market. 
Black and gold, with a strikingly handsome 
design, and with a rapidly filling catalogue 
drawn from the American make of the same 
name, as well as from masters made in Eng- 
land, the excellence of the recording and the 
good surfaces soon made it popular, and the 
inclusion of unusual examples of good serious 
music drew the attention of the critics. 
Pseudonyms were avoided, and for seven 
years, Vocalion records put up a strong com- 
petition with the already-established firms. 
There is, alas, little to interest the jazz collec- 
tor on them ; the early Yerkes’ Novelty Five 
are said to be worth hearing, especially Left 
All Alone Again Blues, but none of the American 
Vocalion jazz artists were ever allowed to 
appear on the X series (black, then black and 
green, black and red or black and pale blue) ; 
the maroon and gold M series, almost entirely 
a popular-and-dance release, was likewise 
barren of anything hot. The American out- 
put may be distinguished by the prefix NY or 
NN; the letter O indicates an English 
recording. 

When the American Aeolian Company 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong - Sidney Bechet 
Baby Dodds - - Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines - - Jeliy Roll Morton 
Fats Waller - - Josh White 


10d. each plus 2d. postage. 
3/4d. for any four, post free. 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—1/9 per Copy, post free. 


THE MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
Articles - Discography - Photos. 
1/9 per copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
15/6 per year. 
Back Issues 9d. per copy, post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL—Bound Copies, 1950. 
Limited supply only—t5/6 each, post free. 


For your Jazz Library. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New Readers— 

6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 6/- 

3 ” ” ” ” ” yas 3/9 
each lot post free. 


RECORD EXCHANGE—Canada’s only Jazz Magazine. 
Articles and record exchange columns. 
7/6 for 12 issues. 
Trial Copy - 6d. post free. 
(we can now accept ads. for insertion in the 
RECORD EXCHANGE. Rates: 1 Page (80 lines) 
25/-; 4 Page (40 lines) 15/-) 


Assorted U.S. Jazz Magazines—Profusely Illustrated 
Two for 2/3d., post free. 


THE SECOND LINE. 
Published monthly by New Orleans Jazz Club. 
1/3d. per Copy, post free. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


SHEET MUSIC— 
Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 


Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy Bolden’s Blues. 
Frog-l-More Rag. 
The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. 
My Home is in a Southern Town. 


The Crave. The Naked Dance. 


lf You Knew. 
3/= each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(incorporating ‘‘ Jazz Notes ’’) 
4issues - 7/6. Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 


A Bargain Selection of British and Foreign 
Jazz Publications. 


5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 
Published monthly in Beunos Aires, 
1/6 per Copy, post free. 
Trial Copy = 10d. post free. 


J.J. Publications, 28, Ladbroke Square, London, W. 11. 
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the Brunswick-Balke- 


amalgamated with 
Collender Company in 1925, the British 
Vocalion began drawing from the Gennett 
catalogue, and from then until the final supple- 
ment in September, 1927, used the pseudonym 
** Riverside Dance Band ’’ to cover all such 


issues. In this way, on X-10004 was issued 
Brad Gowans’ Rhapsody Makers’ pleasing 
record of I’m Looking Over A Four-Leaf Clover, 
one of the rarest records ever issued in 
England. But the company found a new 
market for its products when it put out the 
eight-inch Broadcast disc at 1/3 each, and the 
immediate success of these quite excellent 
little records, all of them English, swept the 
Vocalion label out of existence, until the 
Crystalate Manufacturing Company, which 
bought up Vocalion in 1931, revived it for its 
new ‘Swing Series,’’ These garish black 
and red labels were supposed to mark the 
record designed exclusively for the ‘* con- 
noisseur,”’ but in three and a half years, and 
nearly 250 issues, only a handful of worth- 
while jazz titles ever appeared, the majority 
being non-jazz performances by Artie Shaw, 
Benny Carter, Teddy Wilson and Red Norvo, 
and the like. This series commenced at S-1 
in May, 1936 ; in November the same year, 
a Celebrity series, starting at 500, appeared, 
but after some eighty issues, on a black label, 
none of which are even slightly interesting, 
this project was abandoned. Now Decca, 
who assumed responsibility for Vocalion in 
April, 1937, are reviving the name for what 
promises to bea rea! collectors’ issue, starting 
at V-1001 and using anything good from all 
the repertoires to which Decca have legal 
access. | understand that as far as possible, 
masters will be used as opposed to dubbings, 
but it should be understood that this is not by 
any means always possible. Although the 
new Vocalion is priced at 7/6, the quality of 
the records produced more than compen- 
sates for this, as all of them are the kind of 
thing for which, in the original state, prices 
up to three or four times as much have been, 
and are being, paid. 
WINNER. 

Thomas Alva Edison invented the phono- 
graph in August, 1877, but it was not until 
the early ‘nineties that the instrument 
became anything like popular as a means of 
home entertainment. The Edison Bell Com- 
pany of Great Britain was formed about that 
time, and recorded on wax cylinders element- 
ary popular music and sketches. When the 
success of the disc was proved by about 1910, 
the firm decided to leap into the disc-pro- 
ducing business, with a crude-looking (and 
sounding !) slightly-more-than-ten-inch re- 
cord called ‘‘ Winner,’’ whose black label 
included in its design a jockey on a horse 
flashing past a winning post, holding a record 
aloft. The gallery-playing policy continued, 
and although a ‘‘ Velvet-Face ’’ series with 
green or violet labels was introduced after 
1920, the contents being slightly more ele- 


vated musically, the general trend of Winner 
records was purely towards the fancy of the 
masses. Hence, the remarks about Regal 
above apply even more forcibly to Winner. 


Nothing of American origin was released 
until the black had become red, in 1921. 
Then, a few Gennett masters were imported 
and their contents issued, under the correct 
artists’ names. There was no jazz included. 
At this time, the Southern Rag-a-Jazz Band 
was playing in London’s Grafton Galleries in 
Regent Street, and contrary to all opinions, 
Sidney Bechet did not record with this group. 
It puzzles me that anyone even fairly familiar 
with Bechet’s lyrical soprano work could 
confuse it with the utterly corny playing on 
the six titles issued, which are repellently 
suggestive of the earliest Ted Lewis efforts. 
It is even extremely doubtful if the great man 
was even in England in the autumn of 1921. 
He is believed to have sojourned here with 
the Southern Syncopated Orchestra only so 
long as that group was playing in England ; 
he then went on to Paris, Warsaw and 
Moscow. | mention this, because !| am so tired 
of having these records queried. A friend of 
mine actually danced to the Rag-a-Jazz Band 
in London, and says their main “‘ attraction ”’ 
was a meerschaum-shaped soprano sax, unlike 
anything ever seen or heard before, and that 
its manipulator and all his confreres were 
white boys from Carolina University. 


After these curiously unattractive records 
were issued, the Winner label was altered, for 
a year or so, to a chocolate brown colour, the 
surface being linen-faced. Again there was 
no jazz ; and indeed, except for the miserable 
Oriental on 3868, by the Friars Society Orches- 
tra, labelled ‘‘ Regent Orchestra,’’ and the 
mild Broken-Hearted Blues, a real Memphis 
Five this, on 3948, this was the sad story 
throughout. When it is considered that 
Edison Bell could have issued the Gennett 
Olivers and the better Friars sides, and that 
the masters may have at one time been in 
England, the magnitude of the lost chance may 
be realised. At least they would have been as 
saleable, surely, as the impoverished pseudo- 
nymous Bailey’s Lucky Sevens and Hazay 
Natzys that filled the dance supplements 
month after month in vain competition with 
the much better H.M.V. issues. 

In 1923, the Paramount Yes ! We Have No 
Bananas was used by Edison Bell in preference 
to the Gennett one, and later on, in 1925, we 
find the same label’s Mandy, by Fletcher 
Henderson, appearing, complete with soli by 
Louis and Hawk. Gennett supplied no further 
masters from this point, since they had a 
contract with Aeolian ; and thereafter the 
American element of the Winner catalogue 
are either Paramount or Banner in origin, and 
sometimes both. 

The popular Winner series was changed to 
a long-playing make in 1931 by the simple 
process of taking the grooves further into the 
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centre, and by standardising the label to 
match the size of those of the eight-inch discs. 
This series disappeared in 1935, after reaching 
over 5600 in number, and having a normal- 
sized label restored, in old-gold with black 
lettering. A similar design, but with the 
colours inverted, was produced for the W-1 
series which began in 1933. This included 
Jimmie Noone’s Dixie Lee as by ‘‘ Sleepy Hall 
and his Collegians,’’ some correctly-labelled 
Clarence Williams Washboard Band sides, all 
from Vocalion, which were greeted by Edgar 
Jackson with the remark that he thought this 
kind of ‘‘ nigger jazz ’’ died in 1914 and that 
Williams was a ‘‘ hotcha clarinetist,’’ and 
sundry Freddy Martins wherein we may 
glimpse Bunny Berigan. By the end of 1935, 
this, the last of the Winners, had sae stings 
also. 


The only other record on Winner likely to 
interest the jazz coilector is a curious effort 
by ‘‘ The Midnight Stompers,”’ yclept Tiger 
Rag and Riverboat Stomp. The possibility is 
that these Paramount-derived sides are by 
different bands ; the latter contains similar 
musical trade-marks to those of the Wisconsin 
Roof Orchestra (Paramount), but the former 
is still wrapped in the mystery of twenty- 
three years. It is very rough, but quite well- 
played. 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Ange! Road, Edmonton. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ—Meetings Mondays at 7-30 p.m. 
11, Gt. Newport Street. W.1.. next Leicester Square 
Station. 


CRANFORD JAZZ CLUB—Every Tuesday & Friday; 
established nearly 2 years, over 500 members. Home of 
the Crane River Band. Piccadilly Line to Hounslow 
West. 81, 98 and 222, buses to White Hart, Bath Road, 
Cranford, Mddx. Membership 1/6d. Admission 1/-. 


DELTA JAZZ CLUB—6, New Compton St., W.C. 
Saturday 8-0 to 11-0; Sunday 7-30 to 10-30. 
Featuring MIKE DANIELS’ DELTA JAZZMEN. 

THE CLUB WITH ATMOSPHERE |! 


JOE DANIELS’ JAZZ CLUB—Assembly Hall, Chapel 
Road, Pinner. Nearest Station - Pinner Met. The 
best in Jazz every Saturday at 7-30 p.m. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1, 


MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meets every Monday, 
7-30 p.m., Old Nag's Head Hotel, Jackson's Row, 
Manchester 2. 


RIVERSIDE JAZZ SOCIETY — Meetings fortnightly 
Mondays, 7-0 p.m., Bannerman Hall, Wharf Road, 
Maindee, Newport, Monmouthshire. Membership 2/- 
Admission 1/6. RIVERSIDE JAZZ BAND. 
Enquiries: 231, Liswerry Road, Newport, Mon. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB—Every Friday at 7-30 p.m., 
Masonic Hall, 640, High Road, Leytonstone 
(Central Line), ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN JAZZ 

BAND. Members 2/6d.; Guests 3/6d. Enquiries: 
A. P. Silk, 8, Otley Drive, Ilford, Essex. 
Phone: Val. 7266. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Bourne Hall, 287, High Road, Woed Green. 


(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 
Charges: 5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 
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7d. per record 


it is IMPORTANT that all records are listed in strict alphabetical order. 


N—New. E— Excellent. 


V — Very Good. G— Good. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RATES — DISPOSALS AND WANTEDS. 


if submitted on our special forms obtainable free on request. 


Bulk rates 25 records for 12/6. 


9d. per record if not submitted on these forms. 


publication. 
ABBREVIATIONS USED. 
F— Fair. P— Poor. 


S — For Sale. 


Failure to do this may result in delay in 


T— For Trade. A— For Auction. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue— 24th November. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 


For Advertisers’ Index see foot of page. 


DISPOSALS 

ANOTHER SPECIAL AUCTION. 

S.a.e. for printed list 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 

Tiger Rag New Tiger Rag Bas 

St. James Infirmary/irish Black Bottom 
BARBARIN’S, PAUL, N.O. BAND. 

Just A Closer Walk/Thro’ St. City 
BARNET, CHARLIE. 

Never Knew/Midweek Function 
BECHET, SIDNEY. 

Laura/Just One Of Things 

Kansas City Man/Polka Dot 

| Had It/Spreadin’ Joy... 

Love For Sale/Snake ‘Em Up 
BEIDERBECKE, BIX. 

Royal Garden/Jazz Me Blues 

Jazz Band Bail/Sorry 

Louisiana/Margie . 
BROONZY, BIG BILL. 

Bad Actin’ Woman/Woke Up Now 
COLLECTORS’ RARE ITEMS. 

Autumn List. s.a.e 
COW COW DAVENPORT. 

State St. Jive/C.C. Blues ... 
DAVISON, WILD BILL. 

Clarinet Mar. ‘Original Dixie O-S 
DIXIELAND RHYTHM KINGS. 

Steamboat Stomp/Terrible Blues 
DODDS, BABY TRIO 

Albert's Biues/Don Ewell 

Wolverine Biues/Drum Imp. | 
DODDS, JOHNNY. 

Many 

Weary Blues/New Orleans ‘Stomp 
ELIZALDE, FRED. 

Rhythm Step/ Way Down Yonder 
ELLINGTON, DUKE. 

Choc. Shake/! Got It Bad 

Something To ve For/Lion 
HOWARD, PAU 

Quality Shouc/the Ramble 
JOHNSON, BUNK 

Bunk’s Blues/Storyville Blues 

Panama/Down By River ... es 

Moose March/Weary Blues ae 
MIRFIELD, FRED GARBAGE MEN. 

Wagon Blues/Annabel le Lee 
MORTON, JELLY RCLL. 

Big Fat Ham/Muddy Water 

London Blues/Someday Sweet 

Dixie Home/Like It aaa 

Five in Com. Album rs 

Smile Blues/Turtie Twist . 
MURPHY, TURK. 

St. James’ —— Nad By 
OLIVER, KING. 

Riversie/Werking ... 

Camp Meeting/ London Cafe 

Sobbin’ Blues/Sweet Man 

Snag It/ Dewey Jackso’ 
OLIVER, MOTEN, WILLIAMS, » CLARENCE. 

Others. s.a.e. rare list ... 
RIVERBOAT JAZZ. 

Snag It/Capito! Blues 

Jelly Lord/Midnight Mama 

Parkway Stomp/Gates Biues 

Down By Levee/Cryin’ For Me ... 


SMITH, BESSIE. 


Any Woman Blues/Cemete 


St. Louis Blues/Cold In Han 
SPECKLED RED/ROMEO NELSON. 
Wilkins St./Head Rag Hop 
TAYLOR, EVA (Williams, 
Jazzin’ Babies/Irresistible Blues ... 


THREE KEYS 


Sat For You/Doggone Dog 


TRADES 


Maybe | Have It. s.a.e. 


WHEATSTRAW, PEETIE. 
Flowers Live/Hearse Man 


WHITE, 


Moan Don’ t Care 
Soon De Morn/I Wonder Will ... 
WINDY RHYTHM KINGS. 
S. Africa ral Wiggly 
BERT. 


WYNN, 


Cryin’ For Me/Down By Levee ... 


MILDRED. 
BAKER, BELLE. 

A 

Hong Kong B 

When My Sugar Walks 
GOODMAN, 

Clarinetitis . 
JOHNSON, ‘BUNK. 
KELLER, G 

Any Unissued Here 
M.C.B 
NICH 

Pathe, BB, Vi, HMV, Cap., 
GERTRUDE, 
OLIVER, KING. 


Columbia Album ... 
PIANO RED. , 


Any ... 
PERRYMAN, RUFUS. 

By H. R. Schleman 
SPECKLED RED. 

Any ... 
WEST, MAE. 

Any ... 
WILLIAMS, FESS. 


ion Blues/Blues In F 
OLS, 


WANTEDS. 


CORONA DANCE BAND. 
BENNY. | 
When Saints/ Nearer My God 


Any 
LOFTON , CRIPPLE CLARENCE. 


etc. 


Snake Rag/High Society ... 
RY, KID. 
Girls Go ee Ramble 


RHYTHM ON RECORD. 


Alligator Crawl ged Edge 


YANCEY, JIMM 
Any Unissued 


E. Bacon, 116 Somerset Road, 
London, N.17. 

D. Bryant, 8 Granville 
Harrogate, Yorks. 

R. G. Coleman, 17 Fairfield Road, 
Burgess Hill, Sussex. 

John Davis, Burnt Stub, Chessington, 
Surrey. 


Road, 


ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 


HOL: 8B. Holland, 18 Davenport Street, 


Penkhull, Stoke-on-Trent. 


J. W. Langmead, 162 Peverall Park 
Road, Plymouth. 


A. J. Line, 8 Heath Grove, Maidstone, 
Kent. 


LAN : 
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LIV: Livingstone, 
Edinburgh. 
MOO: R. Moore, 92 Philipsburgh Avenue, 

Fairview, Dublin. 
H. Stewart, 132 Finchley Road, 
London, N.W.3. 
THO: W. Thomson, 7 Bridgeford Road, 
Milnathort, Scotland. 


Grosvenor Hotel, 


STE: 
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ry Blues... CoF N 12/- BRY 
Dub N 4/- BRY E 7/- LIN 
N 40/- MOO 
OK N 10/- BRY 
STE 
Br 7/- LIN 
Cir 10/- BRY 
Br 9/- LIN LAN 
HMV 2/6 COL LAN 
BA 7/6 BAC 
Jay 8/- BAC 
iM 10/- BRY 
DeE 3/- COL 
LAN 
Cen 10/- BRY 
HICA 10/- BRY re) 
HJCA 15/- BRY Iv 
BAC : 
= 
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DISCOGRAPHIES 


VA VA VA VA VA TA >» vavavea 


WE STOCK ALL THE AVAILABLE JAZZ RECORD DISCOGRAPHIES. 


Collectors of modern Jazz are recommended to the new encyclopedic— 
HOT DISCOGRAPHY 1951 


This is being issued sectionally and is a revised edition of Delaunay’s earlier work, 
containing in addition details of all recorded modern Jazz. 


First vol. A-C: Price 12/6 Postage 4d. 
JAZZ DIRECTORY, VOL. 4 


The next volume of the Directory is available this month and carries forward the high 
standard set by the preceding three vols. (still available at this shop). This work is by 
far the most complete with respect to the more obscure jazz and race artists. 


Vols. 1-3, 7/6 each. Vol. 4, 8/6. Postage 4d. per vol. 
NEW HOT DISCOGRAPHY 1948 


This is still the only complete listing of over 20,000 records covering 20 years of Jazz. 


Price 40/- post free. 


Further stocks now available of Metronome’s “JAZZ 1951,’ the American magazine’s 
annual survey of Jazz in Europe and the U.S.A.; of particular interest to modern jazz 
enthusiasts. Size 9" x 12", well illustrated and beautifully printed. 


Price 9/6 post free. 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ RECORD AND BOOK DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 2. 


TEMple 2315. 


Che Jazz Store in the Heart of London. 


And at COLLET’S BOOKSHOP, 36, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


> 
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EMPO 


28a, Finchley Rd., London, N. W.8 


An accurate study of the development of jazz - from 
West Africa to New Orleans and Chicago - contrasting 
the pure folk music with the impure derivatives. 


THE HISTORY OF JAZZ 


a narrative by REX HARRIS with musical illustrations. 
5 Records........ SI—S5 - 32/6 the set. 


(available separately at 6/6 each) 


Mulligan fans should not miss Mick’s wonderful Blues 
on side 10 of the HISTORY OF JAZZ. — 


Watch for further important releases by the superb 


GEORGE LEWIS BAND 


The records that introduced the playing of the great 
BUNK JOHNSON to the world— 


BRITISH 


BUNK JOHNSON’S 
ORIGINAL SUPERIOR BAND 


Panama/Down By The River JMB 8 
Moose March*/Weary Blues JMB 9 


Bunk Johnson, Trumpet; Jim Robinson, Trombone ; George Lewis, Clarinet ; 
Walter Decou, Piano ; Lawrence Marrero, Banjo; Austin Young, Bass ; 
Ernest Rogers, Drums. 

(*This side was placed 7th in the recent NFJO Poll.) 


“T have no hesitation in saying that such records as MOOSE MARCH 
are at least equal to the greatest jazz records of the twenties.” 


Eugene Williams. 
“The Record Changer,” June, 1943, 


ALREADY AVAILABLE — 
KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 


Creole Song/South JMB 21 
Blues For Jimmy/Get Out Of mn JMB 22 


TRADITION IN JAZZ 


42 Lunt & Co. (Printers) Ltd., Pelsall, Staffs. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW MORE ABOUT 


UNRIVALLED SERVICE FOR THE JAZZ ENTHUSIAST 


ASK YOUR COLLECTOR FRIENDS. 


Whatever Your Requirements in the field of 
Television, Radio, Musical Instruments, Portable 
Gramophones, Record-Players, and Records, 
You Can’t Beat our Selection or Prices. 


Complete Every 
Stocks of type of 
all Labels Equipment 


HESSYS 
18-20 MANCHESTER STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. I. 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488 9. 


Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturday. 


MAIL ORDERS ATTENDED TO. 


—WANTED 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


LP & 78 RPM, ALBUMS & SINGLES, 
DIXIELAND, U.S.A. & BRITISH LABELS. 


ALSO REQUIRED— 
Discs by Basie, Hodges, Hampton, Armstrong, 
Hawkins, Mezzrow, Oliver, Kenton, Flanagan, 
Raeburn, Miller & Joe Daniels, U.S.A. or British. 


EXCHANGE BASIS ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 
FROM U.S.A. & CONTINENT. 


YOU ARE INVITED to call in and see our 
ENORMOUS STOCK OF 
RECORDS—USED and NEW 
U.S.A., Continental and British 


(LEN DANIELS) 
4, SOHO ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. 


2 minutes Tottenham Court Rd. Tube Station, 


LONDON’S CENTRE FOR RE-CONDITIONED 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
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